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THK FAIREST GIFT. 





BY CANON BELL. 





Spirit of Health, close tnou those pinions fair, 
And tarry yet a moment by my side; 

For thou art beautiful ‘*beyond compare, '’ 
Calsn as the limpid, ever-fresh'ning tide. 


How exquisite each fair and rounded limb! 
How sweet the purple fulness of each vein! 

Thy beauty makes all other beauties dim; 
All other joys are still alloy’d with pain. 


I leve te watch thee In the ruddy child, 
Bounding in rapture o'er the grassy mead, 

Chasing glad urchins oer unheeded wild, 
And gaily shouting at each daring deed. 


Ah! who would not all other joys forego, 
All other treasures east aside for thee ? 

Thou dost a halo o'er the present threw, 
And leadest giimpees of a bright to be. 


Ob Health! thou fairest, choicest gift of Heaven, 
How soon thy sweetness is by man forgot! 

Thoa'rt unregarded where thou most art given, 
And valued most by those who have thee not. 


A BLACK VEIL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘FROM GLOOM TO SUN- 
LIGHT,’’ ‘LORD LYNNE'S CHOICE,”’ 
‘‘WEAKER THAN A WOMAN,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XI.—[contrnvep. } 
ROM that time she set herself most 
resolutely to see that I did not marry. 
he was sharp as a needle, keen as a hawk- 
It I showed symptoms of admiring any one 
she was instantiy black-balled, cut dead, 
for some reason or other. I used to ainuse 
myrelt in those days by affecting a vivlent 
adiniration for some one in society, fright 
ening her. I do not think proud Lady 

Tliswater’s couch was a bed of roses, 

“Then the time came to me whivh comes 
all men. 

“TI grew tired of the world,of its glare and 
noise— tired of the poinp of wealth, the 
chain of luxury. 

*‘Just at this period I received an invita- 
tion from an old friend, Sir Tatton Gower, 
who had most unexpectedly coine into pus- 
seasion of a very beautiful estate in Leices- 
tershire. Looking at you, Laurie, I won- 
der it it would have been better if I had not 
gone ?’’ 

Alter helping himselt to a glass of 
liqueur from a curious old stand on a table 
at his side, to which, when he felt exhaust- 
ed,he had recourse during the lengthy reci- 
tal of his life, my father lay still for some 
minutes, with his eyes resting on me. The 
meinories that cane to him inust have been 
pleasant ones, for the first kindly smile that 
I bad seen on his face changed him, and I 
could believe that he had once been a very 
bandsome man. — 

Even as he lay now, there was a distin- 
guished grace in his manner, one could see, 
due to perfect breeding. 

“Laurie,” he said—and the very tone of 
his voice was changed to me—*I never ex- 
pected to go through this story of my life 
again. 

“Do you know what it is like, dear? It 


is like reading over again a book of beauti-. 


ful poems that one bas not seen since child- 
hood. 


“I was forty years of age when I married 
your mother,and I had fed a wild career; 
but I had loved no woman, although I had 


admired many ; and in my heart there was | 


| and she had the daintiest dunpled chin con- | 
| as I stooped to pick up the scattered ferns, 


a well-spring of love fresh and undetiled. 


“I went to Greengien, quite uneonscious | 


that there I should meet the love that was 
to be my doom. 

‘Sir Tatton Gower was a farmer 
ture. 

‘He bad longed all lis life to live in the 
country, to till the ground, to watch the 
eropa, to reap, and to gather. So that he 
was bappy with s deep calm psppiness that 


Dy na- 


never came to me, in spite of my earldom 
and my wealth. 

“Greenglen had been left to bim by a dis- 
tant relative. 

“It was a fine old manor-house, standing 
in admirably laid-out grounds, surrounded 
by rich ineadow-lands and fine old woods— 
nothing perhaps very picturesque or strik- 
ing, but beautiful in its quiet homely sim- 
plicity ; the front of the building was cover- 
ed with flowers—white jessamine and 
scarlet creepers, roses of every shade and 
hue, and green ivy which climbed in-great 
thick festoons, an orchard, and what they 
called the Home Farr. 

“The river Soar ran through the grounds, 
andatiny brookiet rippled through the 
garden on its way to the woods. 

“Sir Tatton was in raptures with his new 
home. 

“I have often wondered since why be 
was 80 anxious for my society ; I was sup- 
posed in those days to care for nothing but 
cards and wine. 

‘*‘But Sir Tatton was very tond of me. He 
consulted ine about everything. We had 
fine sport, Laurie, fishing, shooting, and 
hunting; but it is not of that I want to tell 
you—not of the clear beautiful trout-streams 
or the rivers, or the bonnie green woods, or 
the rich clover-meadowsa. 

**Tuke a stroll through the woods, Hugo,’ 


said Sir Tatton to me one bright June 
morning. 

““T am going to buy some Alderney 
cows. 


**¢You will not care to come with me, 1 
expect; and the woods are perfect, with 
trees of pink and white may all in flower.’ 

“] laughed at his cuthusiasin, and said I 
would. 

“Sir Tatton went off to look after his 
cows, and I strolled in the direction of the 
woods. 

“And right glad I wasthat I trad gone 
thither. 

“f reached a little brook, the banks of 
which were covered with blue fuorget-ine- 
nots. 


-that voice reached ine; 


‘dreams, the beautiful ideal mother whom 
I loved so well! I had pictured just such a 
vision. 

My father lay with a happy dreamy ex- 
pression on his face. 

I knew by instinct that he had opened bis 
heart to better thoughts. Suddenly he 
looked at me witb a sulle. 

“f have gone back twenty years, "he said, 
“and Iam standing by the singing brook 
with the dawn of a new love, of a inighty 
passion in ny heart; and I wonder—oh, I 
wonder, Laurie,that 1 have not been a better 
man! 

“I wonder that I ever went wrong in 
thought or deed after I inet.my fair young 
love on that June morning in the woods,” 

®- * * + * * » 

Lord St. Asarh paused for a few seconds, 
then continued— 

“That which had startled the girl was the 
sudden fall of a wounded bird on the gruas 
just at her feet. 

“She gave a little cry of pity and horror. 


eyes full of loving pity. 

“Fron the tremulous motion of 
bright wings 1 knew that the bird was not 
dead. 

“I leaped over the narrow brook, and 
went up to her. 

64] am afraid you have been startled,’ 
said. ‘And your ferns are ail scattered.’ 

“She rained her sweet face, her beautiful 
blue eyes, to mine, 

“‘My terns will not be hurt,’ she said; 
‘but this poor bird is dying.’ 

“T waa astrony nan in those days, Laurie; 
but I trembled when the sweet tones of | 
it stirred something 
in ny beart that bad never been stirred 
before. 

“It has been shot,’ 
bird from her. 

+] have beard no report,’she replied, ‘no 
sound.’ 

‘¢ ‘No, not just now. 
sone time, I aim afraid.’ 

* ‘How cruel!’ she cried, turning pale. 


I said, taking the 


It has 





“Farther on, the distance between the 
trees widened, and they tormed great | 
glades like cathedral aisles. 

“Looking through the interlacing bougha | 
I saw that the brook widened and deepened. 
A hazy idea caine to me of lying down 
where I could hear the soft ripple of the 
water-over the stones, and I walked on. I 
followed the brook to my doom. There, 
where it widened into a clear bright pow), | 
saw am fair a picture as ever caine beneath 
the gaze of inan. 

“The big boughs of a tree dipped into the | 
water, forining a natural arch, underneath 
aat a young girl employed in sorting a 
basket of ferns—only'a siender fair young | 
girl; but, as I stood there and looked at her 
the very face of the world changed to me. 

“T cannot tell you how long I stood 
watching ber. 

“I did not know how time went. How . 
shall I describe to you the beautiful young 
face, with its expression of angelic purity 
and childlike innocence ? 
“] saw a ripple of hair bright as the sun- | 
shine—indeed it had caught its light—a fair 
ideal forehead, slight brows, so clear and 
well defined that they might have been 
pencilled. 

“At first I could not see the color of her 





| nocence shining 


your mother as I first saw her.”’ 





| eyes, for they were bent on the ferns, but I 
| saw the black drooping lashes. 


“The mouth was sweet and gracious, 
ceivable. 

“Romething startled her. 
and then I saw her eyes. 
clear, and tender ng 
ner paie biue dress falling ! her 
in ber face, light 
heavenly thoughts in her eyes—that was 


She looked up 
They were blue, 
4 


sarge, Dea ut 


the of 


Ah, thin was truly the mothes of my 





| the life of a man,’ 


| gally,’ I said ; 


‘How barbarously cruel! Do you really 
mean that some one has slot it and lett it to 
die?’ 

“© 6T ain afraid it is #0,’ I replied. 

* *Poor little bird!’ she aid slowly ; and 
then she laid it gently on the grass. 


“ *T ain afraid it startled you,’ 1 maid. ‘I 


was on the other side of the brook when I ' 


saw it fall. 

¢*] hastened to you, 
distressed you.’ 

“But she did not wantto see ine. She 
was gazing beyond ine, with a far-off look 
in her beautiful eyes. 

“¢Whata life!’ she said; and I knew, 
from her voice, that she was speaking her 
thoughts aloud rather than addressing tne. 
‘A few short happy weeks in the sunshine, 


seeing thas it had 


then a cruel shot, and the poor bird is” 


| dead!” 
‘+ ‘Jt seems to me inuch the same with | 


I remarked. 

“*Ab, no! 

** ‘Death opens to man the gates of heaven; 
it closes to this litle bird existence for ever 
and ever.’ 

“Ah, Laurie, I wish you could have seen 
the speaker, the delicate color inantling ber 
cheek, the sunlight on her hair, and the 
bird lying beside ber. 

“Awl jooked at her, I thought this was 


‘any ideal found at last. 


“] thought bow sweet it would be to 
teach her, \ waken ber heart to love, and, 


I planned how I would woo her and win 


her 
linzuise. She sh 
an OR 4 4 Van Ta 


would oarr’ be crea: 


wu! 
® +] cannot arrange the ferns very artisti 
‘but ] have tried my best, 


d be loved and married for nya 


a ee ee + 


I saw her raise the bird and look at it with 


the | 


been done | 
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We will 1 Gaay the little bird under the 
leaves here; and then let me carry your 
basket t the edge of the wood.’ 

“Still, ifshe met iny eyes, it was with 
tranquil indifference. 

“I had been accustomed to see women 
flattered by iny notice, embarrassed, @n- 
fused ; but she seemed perfeetly indifferent 
to my little attentions, 

“She would not give me the basket. It 
was not heavy, she said, and she preterred 
to curry it. 

“T walked by her side, hardly able to 
| find snbjects for conversation—I, accus- 
| tomed to talk by the bour to the fairest wo- 
| man in Londou ! 
| * ‘What worms are these?’ I asked. 
|  “Pney are part of the Greengilen estate,’ 
she answered; ‘but the owners have 

always been very kind, and bave allowed 
| Us free access.’ 
| “*Whom do you mean by ‘us’ ?’ I then 
| asked, 
| “The Inhabitants of Sedgehrook,’ she re- 
plied. 

“‘Tam a stranger to this part of the 
world. Whereand what is Sedgebruok ?' | 
| asked. 
re ‘Sedgebrook ina pretty Iittle village,’ 

she replied, ‘the existence of which is 
known to few, it being quite out of the 





1 | world. 


| “*Mvy tether says itisa poem in oricks 
| and mortar.’ 

***T should like to see it,’ I said. 

**You ean easily gratify your curiosity,’ 

| she returned simply. 

| 4 *It im elose to the wood. It is called 
Sedgebrook from this saine brook running 

| through it, aud froin the growth beyond 

the reeds and sedges.’ 

| *¢T should like to hear more of it. 1 bave 
never been fortunate enough to see any 

such old-tashioned village.’ 

+] au sure you wiil be pleased with it,’ 

| wis the reply; ‘every one la, My father 

will be delighted to show you the chureh. 
| It is one of the oldest Norman ehurches in 
England, with stained-glass windows that, 
he says, po ineoney could purchase Jn these 
| days.’ 

“ ‘What is your father, may I venture to 

| ask ?"' 

‘He is the curate. 

| abroad. 
| ‘* “Phe Vicarage where we live is half 
| buried in trees and flowers. My tather is 
very pleased to show people over the church 
especially any one who is likely to aduwire 
and appreciate it.’ 

“¢What is tbe naine of your church?’ 1 
asked. 

“*I do not know If you will admire the 
name,’ she said. 

“Tt is called atter one of the old Saxon 
salnts—Etheldreda, 

“‘*My father thinks it the most beautiful 
name in the language.’ 

* *Your fa.her seeins to be a great Judge 
of such matters,’ I observed. 
| ** *Heis,’ she said with a firm faith, ber 
| blue eves brightening. ‘He is so clever, 
| and he lovesthe church #o dearly. It ts 

just like a favorite child to him.’ 

“At the edge ofthe wood a long green 
| lane led to the village. 

“She showed it to ine with such charming 
simple pride—a pretty village, nestling 
among the Charnwood Hills. 

“We went down the lane together, as we 
had walked through the wooda, 

“Fler face brightened as we drew near 
Sedgebrook. 

‘“*You will wonder that I lowe the Httle 


The Rector lives 


village so very much,’ she said ; ‘but I have 
never been away trotn ft In iny life.’ 
have never been from Bedge 
avo soo # 
; 
Nothing,’ she replied nor ao w ist 


Lo 
' bere, 


see anvthipy. I ain 


perfectiy happy 
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“*T bave known people go 
it was so 


pretty vill because 
atill they have come back to die. 


‘But you cannot have seen much of 


oo aaid. 
** ‘You are very young.’ 

** +] ean eighteen,’ she said, with maidenly 
dignity. 


Ee ee re ow more than 
F fap > the cot- 


tage with the wistaria round the 
rid oat Geet peat 

“iy l , rarer oo make Bis 
’ wes remark. 
thre end thou f deter that this win- 


sone, Infiocent, beamtiful girl should be 
my wile. 

“The good curute gave me a hearty wel- 
come. 

“Your mother with a sweet and innocent 
simplicity that was perfectly charming to 
me, introduced me to hiin asa gentleinan 
whom she had met in the woods who want- 
ed to see St. Etbeldreda’s. 

“I adinired the curate’s simplicity quite 
as wuch as his daughter's. 

“I explained to bim that I wanted to see 
the church. 

* *] shall be delighted to show it to you,’ 
uaid the curate, wit nial kindness. ‘St. 
Etheldreda's is somet ing to be adinired. 
Will you walk home with me to get the 
keys?’ 

“T assented. 

“The curate talked freely to me as we 
walked along, but it was evident that his 
daughter had forgotten me. 

“I do not believe that she heard a word 
we said, or that she took any interest in our 
conversation. 

“T introduced myself as Mr. Dundas, and 
| pleased myselt by thinking that at some 
future time they should see and know me 
in my right position. 

“Then I went with the curate to St Ethel- 
dreda’s. 

“I remember little of the church, except 
that it had very fine windows of stained 
. Klass. 

‘To my great delight, the Reverend 
Aiton Grey preased me to return and partake 
of his hoapitality ; I gladly consented. 

“My dear, it is like a dream of Arcadiafto 
ine now, the remembrance of how I sat in 
the little green room, watching your tno- 
ther'’s sweet face, drinking sparkling cow- 
slip wine and eating fine ripe strawberries 
with luscious cream. Your mother a little 
apart, but now and then her eyes were 
turned upon me. 

l won their hearts. 

‘The curate began to confide to me the 
one dream of his life—to restore the beauti- 
‘ul old tower and place new pews in the 
eoureb, 

**T know,’ be said, ‘it isa visionary idea 
vet Fam always thinking of it.’ 

“It oocured to me in a moment that, it I 
presented a handsome suin for the restora- 
tion of the church, I could come down from 
time to tine to see bow it was carried on, 
perhapa stay for @ week at a time, and 
<hould thus be able to carry on our woo- 
ith. 

**What do you estimate the restoration 
would cost, Mr. Grey?’ I asked. 

“+4 hopeless sum,’ gaid the curate sadly; 
‘still ny mind recurs to the idea, though I 
can see nO prospect of its being carried 
out; my parishioners are too poor. We 
could not raise two thousand five hundred 
dollars in fifty years,’ 

«Why not ask soine one—say, some rich 
nobleman—to help you?’ 

* *It would be useless,’ replied Mr. Grey. 
“You see Sedgebrook is quite cut of the 
world,’ 

“Now was inv opportunity. 

* *T vell you what,’ I said quickly ; ‘you 
inspire me to do a good deed. I have more 
inoney than I want, wore than I can possi- 
bly spend. 

* *T could not employ it better. I will give 
you two thousand five hundred dollars. for 
your church, Mr. Grey.’ 

‘“‘His wife rose from her seat, and the 
sweet face near ine grew white with eimo- 
tion. 

“+*You will give me two thousand five 
hundred dollars!’ cried the curate. ‘1s it 
poasible ? 

** *T atn so surprised, I am so astounded,] 
have no words. 

‘+ *Mabel, ny dear wife—Agnes, my dear 
daughter—thank this generous friend for 
ine. 

* *Thank himn—I cannot.’ 
* ‘Heaven will bless you, sir,’ said a gen- 
tle voice. 

“And those few words of approbation 
from her were reward enough for we. 

**But said Mrs. Grey earnestly, ‘you 
must not deprive yourself for St. Pthel- 
dreda'‘s. 

_“ “Two thousand five hundred dollars is 
al suum of money.’ 

“*Tell me,’ I sald gently, turning to 
Agnes, ‘what do you think about it?’ 

** *] think,’ she replied, ‘that, if I were in 
your place and haa two thousand five hun- 
dred dollarsin the world, I would give it, 
aad then work for more. But probably 
that is not the case ?’ 

** ‘No; I shall not feel the loss of it. Lowe 
a debt of gratitude to Heaven ; would that I 
could repay it!’ 

“Then, seeing how anxious the good 
curate and his wife looked,! thought it well 
to tell then that my home was in London, 
that I had sufficient means to live cormfort- 
ably on, that I had travelled much, and 
now wanted to settle down. 

“The almple curate l'stened abstractedly, 
but Mra. Grey glanced at her beautiful 
daughter. 

ey pressed me to dine with them 
while we talked over matters, aud I shared 


the curate's repast. 





from our 
quiet and 


done #0, they would have found out my 
maine; so I told them that I would run up 
to town and the money back with me. 
When it was to go I turned to 


AEN AWill you show ine the way to the gar- 
cotame! Seni. 


“I walked with the fair girl down to the 
garden gate. When we reached it, she 


‘ *T shall never know how to thank you, 
Mr, Dundas, for your gifto Bt. eo 
da’s,’ she said earnestly ; ‘but you will have 
a greet reward.’ 

“I did not tel! her that I had found it 
already in the few bhoursl had spent with 


her, 

‘* ‘Mins Agnes,’ I salid—‘you see I love 
your name #o well that I ain going to take 
the liberty of using it—Miss Agnes, what 


shall I take with me to London, do you 
think ?’ 

“+I cannot guess,’ she answered very 
gent 


ly. 
“ twill tell youthen I said. ‘I shall 
take back with ine a picture of a tall slender 
girlish figure, of a tal: head of golden hair, 





of a sweet face like a rose, of blue eyes that 
seein to have in thein a light not of earth; 
and this figure wears a simple long bine 
dress.’ 

* «Why you inean me !' sae cried; and as | 
she laughed the sweetest, most musical | 
laugh I had ever heard, the blood coursed 
wildly through my veins. ‘I did not know 
miyself at first,’ she said. ‘You have ideal- | 
ized me, Mr. Dundas.”’ 

** ‘Nature has done so,’ I declared. 

“But I saw that no flattery, no compli- 
nents would reach her—she was far above 
thein. 

**How should I wake her sleeping soul to 
the first thrill of huinan love ? 

***You will think of ine kindly while I 
am away’’ I asked, as for one inoment her 
slim white hand lay in mine. 

“As she answered ine with a calm sweet 
smile, my heart was on fire within me. I 
longed to fall upon my knees on the grass 
at her teet. 

‘*Man-like, I glanced back presently, 
fondly hoping she inight be looking after 
Ibe. 

**But no; her fair face was raised to heav- | 
en, and by the movemert of her lips 1 
knew that she was thanking Heaven for the 
gilt made to St. Etheldreda’s. 

“She snould be Countess of St. Asaph. I 
deterinined I would woo ber and win her, 
and teach ber to love me for myself alone; 
and at that time nu man on earth ever 
loved a woman better than I loved Agnes 
(irey. 

“Tf must not make my story tvo long, 
Laurie, or I shall tire you and exhaust iny- 
self, 

“My plan succeeded pertectly. I took 
the money down, and the delight of those 
SS was indescribable. 

“Of course they invited ine to stay with 
thein. 

“The movher saw froin the beginning 
how it was wich me—I shall always feel 
sure of that. 

‘The father never thought of his daugh- 
ter; he was too much engrossed with his 
projected restoration of St. Etheldreda’s. 

‘Laurie, the hour came in which I won 
Agnes Grey—in which I woke huinan love 
and human passion in the heart which had 
been innocent as that of a dreaming child. 
I reinember the rapture that filled me the 
first time I saw the color rise in her sweet 








| inarry ine, 


| sweet voung girl iny wife. 
| cuss the Karl o1 St. Asaph with them again, 





) Young face and her eyes droop before 
nine. 

*You see, Laurie, she had no chance with 
ine. 

‘She was eighteen, 1 wes forty; and I was | 
a master of the art of winning a  woiman’s | 
love. 

“Taken by surprise and passionately | 
wooed, she said, she loved me; but I be | 
lieve, bai I given ber time to think, she | 
would never have said ‘Yes.’ 


marry ine.° 

“Think, Laurie, what her love ineant to 
ainan lke me, rated withthe flattery and 
homage of worldly women, tired of their 
efforts to secure iny wealth and title. 

“Her very innocence and 
| charmed and delighted me; it was like # 
| new life, 

**I] cannot tell you whether she was fasci- 
nated by me, or whether she really loved 
ine with her whule heart. 





' on: the day that I knew I had won her for 
| ever, I was mad with joy. Still I persevered 
| in mny plan. 
| ‘It was for myself alone she should love 
, me; she should not know for long years to 
come that she had married an Earl. Think 
| how I loved her, Laurie, when I was ready 
to forego everything iu this world for her 
sake. 
“Cards, dice, betting, racing, drinking, 
| had lost their charin ; 
but her. 


| ‘At last, at last I was loved tor myself. | 


I had won for inyself the love of one of the 
| truest hearts that ever beat. 


| ‘The curateand his wife were both will- | 


ing to entrust their daughter to me. No 
question ever arose in their minds as to who 
or what I was. 

“T touk a pretty finished house on the 
banks ofthe river at Kew, and brought 
them all three upto London wo see it. They 
were delighted. 

“The villa, with its pretty grounds and 
boathouse, which to me was mercly a com- 

| unonplace home, was to them a palace. 


“Laurie, at that ve en the cur- 


“However, I won, as the St. Asaphs | 
always have done, and she promised to | 


simplicity | 


“On the day that she promised to be inine | 


thought of nothing | 
story. 


ry Come, w 
“J could not give them a cheque-—had | | ate, his wife, and my utiful Agnes were | 


atay im at River View, » few weeks before 





ourt , an account of .an Pitiend 
mine tli tng. gepere—in fact, 
wan rugiug: 

“Oue whe we were all at 
breakiant, the who had been reading 
the pews it on the table. 


Renton ho cake o 


“Ii be bad struck ane = vicieut, blew, T 
could not bave felt more . 

now was uy Opportunity; now I had a 
cbance of discovering what an ¢aridom 
would count for with these simple-hearted 


peuple. , 

‘He isa wild faust man, that Lord St. 
Asaph,’ leaid; ‘but he is very rich and 
very powertul, and, bad as he there is 
not # fashiouavle nother in England who 
would not give her daughter to bia.’ 

“fT would not,’ said Mrs. Grey quietly. 
‘I would not give ing Agnes to him it he 
were a Duke and twenty tines as rich.’ 

“+I would rather see my daughter dead 
than tnarried to such a man, ’said the curate 
solemnly. 

**And you?’ I said, turning to her. ‘1 
suppose you would not marry aman whom 
you did not esteein, would you, Agnes?’ 

** ‘Not if he were a king,’ she replied. 

“It was evident that, if it were known 
who I was, lL should never be allowed to 
marry Agnes—indeed that she would never 


“But I could not draw back now. My 
whole heart was fixed on making that 
I did not dis 
you tay be sure. 

“During the two months of my wooing, 
the happiest of ny life, I saw the beauty of 
your mother’s character. 

“It was like a tair flower unfolding day 
by day before ne; but I could never de- 
scribe her piety, her goodness to the poor, 
her siinple devotion. 

“She took a strange view of life. 

“Death was the eof heaven; sickness 
wasa favor from Heaven to be patiently 
borne ; poverty—well, according to her, no 
one ever should repine at that. 

** ‘Blessed are the poor,’ she would say 
again and again. 

‘Now Laurie, what could any one do 
with a woman like that ?’’ 


“It seems to ine that she was a saint!’ I | 


cried, iy heart touched by the picture. 


“Saints are very well in another world, | 


but they are out of place in this,’’ said the 
Earl, with a prim sneer. 

“That kind of thing was delicious and 
novel in 3 bribe; but afterwards—— Well, 
I Just ny patience on 6 years ago! 

“Laurie,” continued t 
you could have seen your mother on ber 
wedding-inmorn—the fairest, sweetest bride 
the sun ever shone on. 

*We were inarried in the old church of 
St. Etheldreda, at Sedgebrook, in Leices- 
tershire, and there the record of our mar- 
riage way be found this dey. 

“And mind, Laurie, the marriage was 
perfectly legal. 

“1 dropped iy name or title of St. Asaph 


and first name—ifugo—lest it should betray 


ine. 
-T was imarriet as Allan Dundas. 

“Allan is my second and Dundas the fam- 
ily name. 

“There should never be any wrong of 
that nature done to her. 

“T took every legal precaution to render 
the marriage valid. Few in this world, I 
ain sure, feel the same happiness as came to 
ine on ny wedding-day. 

“I know very well, Laurie,’’ continued 
iny father, alter remaining for some mo- 
menis with his eves closed and his head 
thrown buck, Jooking like death, ‘that, to 
preserve your atlectiou and respect, I should 
finish my story here. 

“I do not shine in the next part of it—far 
froin it. 

“But I have determined that you shail 
hear all, cost what it may.”’ 

Again my father — with a hard set 
look on his hagygurd face 


| 


of any man; she had no eyes, 
tor any one save ine. 

“*T was jealous of ber goodness,of her con- 
stant care for the poor. 

“1 found there was a 
us which nothing cou 
lessen. 

“She seemed so far above me that she was 
hardiy wine. 

**What right had I, a reprobate, with a 
wite whom every one called saint? 

**At first she did not seein to perceive the 
difference; but I felt it. Ah, Laurie, how 
perfect she was—and Low perfect a good 
woinan can be 

“I like tothink of her piety and innocence 





CHAPTER XII. 


GREW jealous of your mother, Laurie” 
continued iny father, with a hard cruel 
expression op bis features—‘‘not jealous 
no thought 


oo gulf between 
d bridge, nothing 


| her sweet simplicity and tender wisdom, 


her truth and love. 
“I hardly know how to tell you my 


“A nature like yours can never under- 
stand the litthleness and the weanness of 


| nine. 
“I was jealous of my wife’s goodness; I | 


wanted her to be more human, more like 
inyself, more on an equality with me. It 
was not likely that I should ever rise to her 
level, so I desired that she should stoop to 
ine. 

“A great trouble soon befell! 
wife. 

“The good curate called to visit a parish- 
loner dying with fever. 


my young 


“He caught it, and upon the same day, | 


while nursing him, Mra. Grey also con- 
tracted dl imemacaes 


the 





ny father, “I wish | 





4 


“They both died within three~days, be- 


fore we could get to thein. Abe a terri- 
bleow.to your mothery Léurie, and I 







ble 
thoughs at times that sbe would never yet 
over it. . oak ey 
“Jeelousy bas always been e\ 
ae a ay partons 
life, Jealous of sr 
“ remember the 
bm 4 <p e was luv? = pardly 
sullen and discontented. "Fs 
+I wanted esto be more like me—te 


= more for world; and I was gloomy 


“I remember the first Sunday We spent 
at the villa at Kew. 

“She was up early, with a sweet bright 
light on her happy because it was 
Sunday. 

“As we sat at breakfast, the church bells 
began to chime. 

“Even to my worldly callous heart there 
was something beautiful in the sound. My 
wite’s sweet flushed, and the tears 
came into her eyes. 

“*Allan,’ she said, ‘let us make haste 
and finish breakfast, and go to church. 
How late we are!’ 

“Goto church, Agnes! Why, I have 
never been to church in my . life, except 
when I was at Sedgebrook and abroad !’ 

“IT spoke without thinking how I should 
shock ber. 

*-*You have never been to church save 
on those occasions! 

Oh, Allan,’ she cried, the horror on her 
face a cruel reproach to me, ‘I thought you 
liked going to church?’ 

‘It is your own inference, Agnes,drawn 
from Heaven knows what.’ I laughed. ‘I 
huve never said such a — 

* «But look at what you did for St. Ethel- 
dreda’s!’ she cried. 

“* ‘My dear,’ I said, ‘that was done for you 
and not for love of St. Etheldreda’s.’ 

‘Her sweet face blanched—indeed it was 
never quite the same after that % 7 

‘Oh, I am so sorry!’ she said. ‘I thought 
you had done it really for the love of 

leaven.’ 

‘**No; it was for the love of AgnesGrey,’ 
I answered. 

“Then she caine up to me, still with hor- 
ror on her face. 

“She clasped her little white hands round 
my arn. 

***Allan, she said, ‘you are jesting; you 
cannot mean what you say !’—and the tears 
tilled the sweet blue eves. ‘You will go to 
ehurch with me, will you not, Allan?’ she 


| said. 


** ‘To please you, dear heart I, would go 
anywhere,’ I replied ; and she looked sadly 
into my face. Z 

‘*+Not to please me,’ but because it is 
right,’ she said. 

“No; if I go at all, it shall not be under 
false pretences. 

“*] make the sacrifice of-a tew hours 
solely to please you.’ 

“ “That would be of no use,’ she said 
piteousl y—‘no use at all.’ 

“Then I will stay here and také my 
cigar out to the river bank while you go, 
Agnes.’ 

“She looked deeply wounded. 

“T was sorry. 

“T felt just a little pleasure in paying her 
off in her own coin, as it were. She had 
made me suffer enough through her pity 
and devotion. 

‘All that day, Laurie, the sadness never 
died from her eyes, and they followed me 
with a look of misery that haunted me. 
Still I could not give in. Gradually the 
gulf widened. 

Ping, ow disagreements, occurring contin- 
ually, brought mistrust and misery in their 
train. 

“You must understand, Laurie, that I 
had placed restraint upon myself. I had 
found it difficult to conquer all my bad 
propensities at once ; but I had never touch- 
ed a card or a dice-box since I met your 
mother on that bright morning in Green- 
gien Woods—I had never uttered an oath 
ora bad word, I had never taken a glass 
too much. 

“One bright summer afternoon, ny wite, 
looking fairer than ever, yet with a line of 
trouble across her white brow, was sitzing 
by her favorite window that overlooked the 
river. 

“She held some pretty fancy-work in her 
hands. 

“I had written some letters, and, wanting 
to seal them, asked Agnes to help ine. 
Always bright, always cheerful, she rose at 
once. 

“I held the letters while she found the 


wax and lighted the little taper. Suddenly 
and — accidently she let the burning 
wax fall upon my fingers. 


“I jumped up—old habits were too strong 
for me—and I gave vent toan oath. 

“She sprang k, with upraised hands 
and lips apart. 

“ - Allan, Allan, may Heaven forgive 
you! How could you use such words as 
those ? 

** “How could you?’ 

“ «Why, what harm was there in it?’s! 
said. 

* “Get me something for my fin ; the 
are horribly burned.’ “ ypramsa cues 

“But she she stood looking at ne with the 
same pained startled eyes. She seemed 
rooted to the spot. 

“As she stood there, half dazed, it seemed 
with scandalous crueity I repented my 
offence. ; 

“She gazed at me for a inoment in hcrritied 
ainazement, then put her hands over her 
ears and ran away. 

“She was never the saine alter that. 

“By that one eballition of temper I had 
done more to alienate my wife's love than 
I could have done in any other way. She 
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seemed frightened, and for some hours she 


avoided ine, 


But she was of too loving a nature to be 
able to hear the estrangement long; tesides 


her seusitive conscience was alarmed. 
“] was invodily noting the growthiof 


gurdeniax in the conservatory, whep Agnes 


caine to me. 

“I think | was jost 
inarried a aaint, and w 
more like myself. 


g that I bad 


ing wy wife were 


“Yet it was for her very spirituality that 


I loved her. 
“Tunis 
with her wsual freedotn. 


time she did not speak to me 


found a dumb bell in the corner 
where I a 


Fresmattny § heard the madinan slowly | 
me. 


— 
ve ine,"’ I said; it descended, and I was 
ree. 

The madinan lay stunned on the floor. I 
rushed tothe dvor, sinashed in the look 
with the heavy metal, and rushed down- 
stairs, 

Presently, the house was all in commo- 





“She seeued still a little startled and | 


frightened. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
—_———-— oe ——_ — 


One Night. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 








in my chair, when 


WAS sitting dozin 
: ine was heard at the 


a tremendous knoc 

door. . 

The servant opened it,when a tnan rushed 
in, in the wildest disorder. 

‘For God’s sake, doctor, come with me!” 
he said. ‘ It’s a case of life or death. A 
young girl has stabbed herselt; she is bleed- 
ing t» death. One thousand dollars if you 
suave her! Come, oh, no, do not delay,’ 

And he rushed towards me as if to drag 
me along. 

I hurried away with bim, snatchin | 
instruments from the table as I it. 
think I never saw betore such conclusive 
grief as this inan’s face expressed. 

He was a handsome inan, with one of 
those faces the ladies so much admire, jet 
black hair, clustering in waving curls over 
a white forehead. . 

The lower part of his otherwise feminine 
features was relieved by a fine jet black 
beard. 

I asked him for the full particulars of the 


case, 

‘‘Doctor,” said he, *‘ make haste. I shall 
> mad. Why, I would give every drop ot 
Blood in my body to save one drop of hers, 

“Oh, God!" he cried, Owe bng iny rea- 
son. She stabbed herself before I could 
prevent her. Make haste, doctor,—oh, iny 
God ! ny God 

We reached the house. 

On a satin couch, in a splendid room—the 
rich Turkey carpet covered with her blood 
—slay a young girl. 

I think I never saw such a beautiful look- 
ing creature. 

Even witi a pallid countenance and blood- 
less |i she was more of heaven than 
earth. What she was when the roses played 
on her downy cheeks I could fancy. 

There was a deep wound over the heart, 
and it was quite evident that the blow had 
been given with right good will. 

On the floor, covered with blood, lay the 
weapon—a slight Damascene dagger, the 
handle richly set with pearls, strongly lit 
up with the reflection troin the blood-stained 
ivory. 

It was too late! 

Alas, the life-hlood was slowly dropping 
away. 

That masterpiece of creation was soon to 
be cold and inanimate. 

She slowly opened her eyes and fixed 
thein with dying tove upon the young man 
who had suinmoned me to this scene of 
death. ‘ 

“Sidney,” she said, “Sidney, lam dying. 
My own Bidney, [ could not live negion 
I told you I would love you to death. Kiss 
ine, Siduey.”’ ; 

She sank back, and death closed upon his 
victiin ! 

My companion sat for some time strangely 
staring at the lifeless forin on the couch. 
could perceive that reason was tottering on 
its foundation. 

I was fascinated by his strange look. At 
last I went up t* him. 

“Sir,’’ I said, “she is no more. Death has 
released her from ber troubles.”’ 

“Dead ! 

“Did you say she is dead, doctor ?”’ said 
he, with a strange and curious stare at me. 

“Ab! and you have inurdered her,”’ yeiled 
the madinan, for such he was now. 

“You have murdered ber, and I shal! 
murder you. 

“Ab! ah! it will be rare sport.” 

Before I could prevent him, he had 

icked up the dagger. 

. Yem,’* said he, with a yell, “I will mur- 
der you with her r. 

“1 will stab you in the same place. Oh! 
it will be rare sport to see you groan and 
struggle like she did. 

5a Ni !ah!” and he made a bound at me. 

Now this was far from pleasant. 

In fact it was avery awkward fix to be in. 
I did not know how to act. . 

Tne inadinan made a 
tortunately I eluded his grasp, and think- 
ing it better to fight in the dark, I seized his 
lainpand cast it on the floor. The rooin 
was now dark. 

The madinan set up a terrific yelling, and 
1 could hear bim lock the door and put the 
key in his while he kept muttering. 
©] will kill him, I will kill him ! 

“Oh ! it will be rare sport to see him die 
like she did !”’ ; tai 

I felt my courage rise with t ay: 
1 naif denareniaal to try a struggle with hin; 


ut me, but 





but I knew the increased strength that the | 
naane possess,and I thought it scarcely 


prudent. 
What should I do? 
I inast do something. 
It would soon be daylight, when I would 
no be in his er. 
“elt for pais wonpen with which to de- 
fend myself, and, as luck would have it, 


tion. 

Oh ! what a scene! 

The girl dead ina 1 of blood—the man 
insensible on the floor, with the dagger 
firinty clutened in his hand. 

I bied him and he slowly recovered. But 
reason never returned, 

He is a madinan to this day. 

I never heard the history of my patients 
of that night. 

They were strangers in the house. I never 
will forget that night’s adventure. 


_—_ 


His Rival! 


BY F. L. WELLA. 











The pearl-grey clouds were sailin 
and piling thewselves lazily above, an 
hind these were “depths beyond depths”’ 
of clearest azure. 

The crickets chirped drowsily among the 
drooping grasses, now and then a bird utter- 
ed a taint protest against the heat, and sank 
into silence again. 

Dell Irving tripped down the garden-path 
with its fringes of feathery terns and pale, 
sweet-faced violets. 

Sbe was looking as cool as if the day were 
filled with delicious sea breezes. 

The golden hair, piled on the dainty head 
in the indescribable manner fashion dic- 
tutes, was shaded by a huge chip hat. 

W hat a picture she made, as, scissors in 
hand, she stood and contemplated the 
sweetly-blooining flower-beds before her, 
filled with their old fashioned favorites, as 
well as newer, rarer flowers. 

A sinall, yet perfectly formed young girl 
her every action and gesture a poem in 
itself, so unconsciously sracetul was it. 

But when you noticed the pretty arch 
mouth, you were somehow compelled to 
believe that Miss Dell wus not quite so in- 
nocent 48 she looked, and that she had a 
will of her own, ifslie only chose to use it. 

Another figure flitted up the garden-path 
—that of a young inan, tall, dark, stalwart 
and handsoine. 

The “dark, dark eyes” lit up when he 
saw Dell, and he waved his hand gaily to 
her. 

“Isn't it warm to-day ?” 

Rick said this with a profoundly wise 
look, as if afraid Dell might not ‘yet have 
discovered the fact. 

Then he fanned himselt vigorously with 
his straw hat. 

“Do you really think so?” with sarcasm. 
“Why, 1 was laboring under the mistaken 
impression that it is rather cool. I'm glad 

yuu caine to undeceive me,’’ gratefully. 

“Don’t be ridiculous!’ said Rick Ander- 
ton severely. 

Then—“‘Won’t you give me e flower, 
Dell ?” with an insinuating sinile. 

‘‘Here is the ‘last rose of sumuner,’ ”’ said 
Dell, cutting the ‘last rose’’ off its stem 
with a vicious snip of the scissors. “Its 
rather faded and old, but, of course, you 
don’t mind,” in a tone impossible tw trans 
late. 

“No, indeed,” said Rick provokingly, 
while Dell pinned it to the lapel of his coat. 
“Of course I don't mind iP it is a trifle 
faded.”’ 

He was looking straight into Dell's: eyes 
as he said it, and as he was ber lover, Dell 
tovk an unfuir interpretation of this last re- 
mark. 

“Dell, where did you get that ring?”’ 

Rick Anderton took Dell's snowflake ofa 


I. was the time when lilies blow. 


hand in bis own ary strong one, and 
zed at it, a frown, half playful, half real, 
n his eyes. 


“Oh, soinewhere!”’ said Dell, in a manner 
as exasperating as it was vague. “But 
which one do you mean, Rick? This one? 
Why, you gave it t me. Dor'’t you re- 
member ?”’ 

“I don’t mean that one,” said Kick, the 
frown in his eyes growing more ominoasly 
dark, the playful expression entirely gone. 

“This one, then? Aunt Belle gave it w 
ine on iny last birthday. 

**You've seen it ever su many times be- 


valeult the dumb bell: “May God for- 





fore, I'm quite sure.’’ 

“I don’t inean that one !’’ 

And Rick’s voice was so harsh, and stern | 
and jealous that Dell alinvst skipped out of 
her dainty slippers. 

Dell heaved a reluctant sigh. 

There was only one ring lett—a delicately- | 
chased one—so shé supposed she 
would have to tell hin all about it. 

She meant to teach him a lesson, though, | 
for being 80 jealous withoat a cause. 

“This,”’ e began, with a charining, as 
well as exasperating, air of reluctance, “er | 
—Jim sent me yesterday. Isn't it tuo 
lovely ?” gazing up at him with those be- 
witching blue eyes. 

Rick inade no reply, but held her hand 
tightly crushed in his own, displeasure and 
pain in bis eyes. 

“You hurt ine, 


Rick,” said Dell plain- 


tively, gently esssying to withdraw her 
hand. 

She was rather enjoying the scene at 
she had no intention of permitting her hand 


to be broken to bits. 
With an impatient gesture, Rick dropped 
t. 
“Who is Jim ?” he said abru 
“& dear old triend of mine, 


lv. 


1 


with | 


| machine, set to work 





enthusiasin. “I only wish you knew Jim. 
You would be porfectly delighted with 


“I beg leave to differ with you,” said 
Rick treezingly. {would not be delighted 
with him. 

Dell looked snubbed. 

“But len't the ring y?” she said at 
last, holding it up tantalizingly. “And see 
what's engraved on it." 


“To Darling Dell, from Jim.” 


As Rick read, the mate jealous pein 
at his heart becaine ae iaterane 

He dared not trust bi:msell to speak, eo 
he turned abruptly on ht heel, and strode 
rapidly down the garden-path. 

ll laughed, though jost alittle an- 
easily. 

“He will come back to-night,” she 
thought, “to ask to be forgiven for doubt 
ing tne, and then how he will laugh when 
he knows all about it.” 

But the lovely blue eyes were a trifie 
clouded for all that when she returned to 
the house laden with flowers. + 

Aunt Belle noticed the cloud, and said — 

“What is the inatter with Rick Anderton, 
Dell? He walked away as if racing fora 
wager.”’ 

“Oh, he got mad !""said Dell, delightfully 
vague, as was her wont. 

“The mountain and the ulrrel had a 
quarrel!’ laughed Aunt Belle, resuining 
her book without giving further thought to 
the matter. 

She was quite accustomed to Rick's and 
Dell's little squabbles, and did not imagine 
that this was anything more serious than 
usual, 

But Rick did not come back that evenin 
nor the next; and Dell became uneasy, and 
then righteously indignant. 

What a fuss Rick inade about nothing, on 
account of jealousy and {1]-teinper. 

Why couldn't he have waited for an ex- 
oe, instead of starting off in such 

u 


Well, she was gind to pet rid of him, and 
— it was for good and all. 

ut for all that. Dell did not feel quite 
y. 
only Rick were not 80 inclined to mis 
judge her. . 

Glad news! 

Jiin Harper was coming on a visit that 
very afternoon, and Dell wasto be at tho 
station at two o'clock, with her pony phae- 
ton. 

She made herself look very bewitchin 
in a light summer dress, with great, go'd- 
aaa pansies at her throat and in her 
belt. 

She was radiantly happy. 

How nice it would be to see dear old Jin 


n! 
After all, this world was a ver lad 
world to live in, in spite of the [ m ous 


Ricks who tried to make itso unhappy. 
Rick Anderton was ut the station, loung- 
ing about with a dissatisfied and not alto- 
gether happy look on hin face. 
As the train came up, shrieking and puff- 


“ing, Dell flitted past him without even a 


nod of recognition, and gazed delightedly 
at one of the windows. 

There were not inany passengers bound 
for this sleepy village, but among them was 
one dainty brunette, who threw herself 
rapturously into Dell's arins. 

ick stared in astonisiuinent. 

He had heard, as naughty Dell well knew 
that a certain Jim Harper was about to pay 
a visitto Mrs. Belle Irving, and he bad 
haunted the station in a to find out 
what sort of a looking fellow this Jim Har- 
per was. 

He found out at last. 

“Jemima Harper—dear old Jim—how 
delighted I ain see you again!” gushed 
Dell rapturously, taking good care tu speak 
loud enough for Rick to hear every word. 

And then she and her old school-friend 
drove away, while Rick Anderton stood 
and stared after thein like one dazed. 

I don’t think Rick deserved inuch mercy 
at Dell’s hands, do you? 

But when he came to her that evening, so 
repentant and humble, what could she do 
but “forgive and forget ?"’ 

Rick protnised mever to be 
and bids fair to keep his wore 

Dell was a little surry, however, that she 
surrendered #0 soon, for, as her old school- 
mate herself declared— 

“Pick would never have found so ready 
a pardon trom Jim!’ 

CLOTH ES-PINS.— Nearly all ofthe clothes- 
pins that find their way to market are inan- 
ufactured in New Enyland. The woods of 
which they are nade are ot white birch and 
beech, 
else. 


—_— again, 





ood for this use but for not much | 
he logs are sawed off into lengths of | 


sixteen and twenty-two inches, The latter | 


are sawed up into little poards to jake the 


boxes for packing the pins, The’ shorter | 


lengths are sawed into strips of suitable 


thickness for pins by gang saws that inake | 
a block inw strips quicker than you can say | 


Hohokus. Then a gang of three saws cuts 


| off the strips into five-inch lengths, Each | 
_ placed the Virgin and Jesus there to rest. 


in is now just a squared block about five 


nehes jong and three-quarters of an inch | 


sjuare. In this shapethey are fed out of the 
troughs into automatic lathes, each of which 
turns out eighty rounded pins per minute, 
With equal .apidity the knives of a slotting 
like a circular saw, 
bite out the sloping slot of each pin. When 
this is done they are thoroughly seasoned 
in drying kilns. The next process is polish 

Forty bushe of thein 


a Trevoiy 


iy". is are tossed 
lag iru ; wv sere 


remooth by their 


inake each othe ' ; 
and tw finish them a little tallow is thrown 
in when they are almost done. That gives 
thei a nice glossy surface. After all that 
they are packed in boxes—tive gross in a 


THe Same Atways.—In European re 
mains Prof. Jackson bas found evidence 
that the man ppl cee ri bg was afflicted 
by toothache, a of the jaw, rheumatic 
ulceration, and many other diseases not 
inateriaily different from those which at- 
tack inodern humanity. 

Bid Hea ps.—According toa writer in the 
Journal of Mental Science, the lar be- 
lief that nen of great intellecthal powers 
have large heads, in not borne out by tacts. 
An examination of busta, pictures, wedal- 
lions, intaglios, etc., of the world’s eslebri- 
ties points the other way. 


" THE Surree, i CHINA at Chinese 
ave naines which corre a 
with the Browns and Sintths of Anglo Max. 


on Christendom. These names most fre- 
apean y occurring are Chin, C Wang, 

hin, which are phe ghee *“gold,”’ 
“long,” “prince,” “stone,’’ 


WovuLp Votr !—At the recent municipal 
election in Utica, a voter who could not 
possibly get out tied his balluton « strin 
and let it down from his window, a politica 
friend then took it, held it above his head 
and carried it across and down the street to 
the — place, the voter —S the 

ri the a 
he 


atring, and then the j too 
per, looked at it, at the string, and at 
tan holding the other end, and deposited 
it in the box. 

Tux Tree or Emring.—In the Emper- 
or’s hall of the Hohenazollern Museum, Ber- 
lin, is a plece of an ancient pear tree from 
the foot of the Untersberg. The tradition is 
that this tree would bear fruit so long as the 
German empire prospered. In 1806, when 
the Emperor Francis II, laid down the 
crown, the tree ceased to show any sign of 
life; but in 1871, shortly alter the empire 
was restored, the ancient tree, long supposed 
to be dead, once mere -bore blessoms and 
fruit. It was then that @ plece was sent to 
the Einperor. . * . 

SeLuing CuoiLpres.—In India, China, 
and other African and Oriental countries it 
frequently happens In tiines of distress that 
parents sell their children to buy food. The 
ae custom appears nearer home. The 
ollowing advertisement appears in the 
English Hereford Timea, of late date :— 
“Ann Jones wants w sell her child, a little 

irl. Itis twelve months old. Price, £1 
Os. Address Ann Jones, Westington, Bell- 
field, near Leominsater.”’ In Herefordshire 
children seein to rate about the same figure 
as mutton—one shilling per pound. 

“Eparwise."’—Sir John Rainsden, of 
Byrain, Yorkshire, who is said to be the 
wealthiest English baronet, collects $850,000 
a year and owns alinom the whole of H 
derstield, the great manufacturing centre. 
The little bit he doesn’}| own was avery Na 
both’s vineyard to his father, who, 
ing to popular tradition, once offered to ite 
Quaker owner to cover it with sover if 
he would sell it, ““Edygewine, friend ine 
dey 7”? quoth the saker ; ‘in that ense it is 
thine; otherwise all Hudders#ield niust still 
belong wo thee and me.” “Edgewinse” was 
rather more than the baronet could swallow. 

THe Auk or TrRees.—In reference to a 
iate article in this column, a Springfield, 
lil., correspondent, writes that lately im 


Calaveras Co., Cal., a tree was cut wn 
which gave signs of being 2,495 years old. 
A tree that was a sapling when Nebuchad- 


nezzer was a boy, that was nearly two bhun- 
dred years old when Socrates was born. A 
yew tree in Scotland i calculated to be 
2,600, and one in Kent 8,000. There is a 
baobab tree at Senegal, in Africa, in which 
an incision was tpadeand the concentric rin 
counted, and froin that it was calculated 
be 5,150 years old. Yetthere is a cypress 
in Cha pitones 117 feet in circurnferance, 
which Humboldt considers still older. 


HAaYSEKD AND INNOCENCE.—Hayseed in 
the hair is supposed to be the distinguishing 
mark of rural innocents who fall Into the 
snares of city sharpers, but though aggrava- 
ted cases of this kind are constantly reported 
—there is no evidence that hayseed has ever 
actually sprouted on such svil. But precise- 
ly that sight may yet be seen, for Martin 
Sinall, a well-known tariner in the English 
parish of Shapwick, lately found a consid- 
erable crop of grass springing up all along 
the back of one of his sheep. It is —— 
tured that # long ex re to rain bad 
caused the seeds, which might easily bave 
been taken up from the bay with which the 
sheep was supplied, ‘to germinate in its 
wari and dirty fleece. 

THe Waitt THIistLe—The long hours 
of darkness bad begun on one of the weary 
nights when the Virgin Mother and her 
Holy Son were flying with St. Joseph Into 
astrange land. Shivering with fatigue and 
oold, Mary could go no further, but sank 
down upon the sand of the desert, with the 
Divine Child still clasped in ber arma, At 
length St. Joseph discerned a clef between 
two large rocks, which would be some 
shelter frou the cold night wind ; and, hav- 
ing laid a mantle upon the ground, he 


At the foot of the rock a little flower was 
blooming, a lowly, humble thing that scarce 
a traveller would have heeded—a flower of 
a bright red hue. But that night, during 
the silence and stillness, when the only 
watchers were the gleaming stars in Heaven 
apove, Mary rose to give nourishinent to 
Jesus, and as she nursed Him—singing a 
sweet low Lyin to soothe Hiin to sleep— 
t her wunilk felt on the lowly little 

ned at ber feet. From 

rosy hae fled forever, but it 
was fairer »velier by far, for the little 
thistle had yrown white as snow, and basso 
remained to this very bour, in remembrance 
of the night when Mary and the infant Je- 
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box—by girls, and are ready for the iuarket. | sus rested so very near it, 
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MY LOST LOVE. 
—_—_—_—_— 


BY SB. T. 





1 ever shall list to the cuckoo's song 
Whee the Summer days retors, 

Bat my beart shall throb the whole day long, 
And my weary brain shall burn; 

For the cuck oo's song and the Summer day 
Shall tell me of love and thee, 

Though I am here and thos ert away, 
Lest ever to Love aed me. 


I ever shall eit on a rustic stile, 
With beechen boughs o’erhes4, 

But back to my soul shall come the while 
A Gay that is passed and dead — 

A day when your face was near to mine, 
Anda your voice was in mine cars— 

A Gay which but once the Fates assign 
Te all in a life's long years. 


Alas, that day can come no more 
Te this empty heart of mine, 

Though fow're may spring and larks may soar 
And Summer suns may shine! 

For wee is mine! I stand alone, 
With « bosom full of pain, 

While the meajiow breeze is past me blown « 
And the evening sunbeams wane. 


But the balmy breath of the meadow breese 
Awakens a wild regret: 

And I think it was in days like these 
That Il and my darling met— 

My bright young love, whose fairest face 
Of all fair womankind 

Hath found in my heart that sacred place 
Abpotber can never find, 


I know all in vain my sorrow 
Through the dreary place to be; 

1 know that no bright to-morrow 
WI bring back my ship to ine; 

1 know that my love is lost me, 
That my dream has passed away: 

Andi know what that dream has cost me 
As I stand alone to-day! 


re, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GREAT MISTAKE,”’ 
‘‘RosEB OF THE WORLD,’’ ETC., 
KTC., ETC. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


RIAN was standing on the hearth-rug 

4 with folded arms, absently stroking his 

dark inoustache and staring into the 
ire, 

How sad he looked, poor fellow—Mar 
had time to think so before he turned round, 
und, brightening, he advanced to meet her 

-and how hbaadsome be was, with his dark 
eves and straight nose and close-cropped 
sinall dark head ! 

Even his unconsciously haughty carriage 
became him so well. 

Mistress Mary had a decided preference 
for fair men, especially for men with curly 
hair and gray eyes; but sbe had wold Ninon 
once that Mr. ufoy was the handsou.est 
dark man she bad ever seen, and had cried 
out indignantly at Miss Masserene’s shru 
of the shoulders, the only answer the gir 
had vouchsafed. 

ity cousin continues to improve, I hope, 
Mise Hawthorn?’ Brian said now, as, hav- 
ing given Marya chair neur the tire, he took 
his stand on the opposite side of the hearth- 
rug, with his elbow on the /ittle chimney- 
piece. 

**Yea,"’ Mary answered, a littlo vit crossiy, 
‘she is beginning to look quite herself 
again. 

“And in my opinion, Mr. Beaufoy, that 
is looking a great deal too pretty tor a girl 
who means to go out as a companion.” 

The young nan started; and Miss Haw- 
thorn congratulated herself on the success 
of this sudden announceinent. 

It bad shaken biim a little out of his habi- 
tual reserve, at any rate. 

“That is what she has decided upon do- 
ing ?"’ he asked abruptly. 

“Yes,” 

He did not speak for some moments; then 
he said abruptly in— 

“She is inmost unfitted for such a position.” 

‘Jess unfitted for that, perhaps, than for 
oes young children,”’ answered Mary 

nly, 

“And that was tho only alternative, since 
she declines to accept aunt Dorothy's invi- 
tation, and make her home with us for a 
while at the cottage.'’ - 

“I wish that might be arranged,’’ the 
young man said rly. 

Bu age f shook her head. 

“IT am afraid it is quite out of the ques- 
tion,”’ she said.” ° 

*“‘Ninon can be very obstinate. 

“We have done our best to persuade her; 
but she will not yield.” 

“And”—Brian hesitated—“her engage- 
ment to Mr. Strong ?” 


‘‘That,"’ Mias Hawthorn said gravely, ‘is 


at an end.” 

He looked at her quickly. 

“Tt is better so, Mr. Beuufoy,”’ Mary ad- 
ded gently. 


**Ninon’s heart was never in it; and Dick 
has set ber free."’ 

Mr. Beaufoy fell to stroking his moustache 
ip silence as betes. 

He was frowning evidently at his own 
thoughts, and not at the charming sympa 
thetic face on which nis dark eyes were ab- 
sently fixed. 

“I knew, of course,”’ he said at last, “that 
there had been a quarrel. 


It was not easy for her just yet to speak 
on the ey 

She ceuld hardiy bear even to think of 
her unhappy Dick back to his 
work with such a sore and heavy heart. 

“TI do not know how far you are in my 
cousin's confidence, Miss Hawtborn,’’ Brian 
said again, hesitating. 

“Ninon bas told me nothing,” Mary an- 
swered quickly. 

“She is nota girl to talk much of such 
matters, I think, at any time; and now’’— 
coloring—‘‘she feels nu doubt that a great 
deal of trouble has armen for us all, and—"' 

“You koow nothing then of the cause 
that led to the rupture between her and 
Mr. Strong? 

“Forgive ine if I appear impertinent ; but 
I assure you that I have some right to put 
the question.” 

Some right! 

Mary felt pugses again; but she only 
answered quiet] y— 

“Nothing, except what I have gathered 
from Ninon‘'s reluctance to speak of ber 
visit last suinwer to the Priory, Mr. Beau- 
foy, or of any one connected with it. 

“But’—she checked berself, blushing 
deeply—“I have no right to speak of my 
own conjectures, 

“IT can only tell you again that I am not 
in Ninon’s confidence.” 

“You know however,” the young man 
persisted gravely, “that her engayeinert 
with Mr, Strong is broken—decisively ?”’ 

“You,” Mary said, in a trembling voice. 
“T know it froin his mother ; and Ninon has 
— admitted that it is so.’’ 

Again there was a pause. 

Miss Hawthorn had taken up her em- 
broidery, and showed no disposition to dis- 
turb the course of the young inan’s troubled 
ineditations. 

**At least,’’ he began, after some minutes, 
“it night be possible to find in the house of 
a friend such a position as she has deter- 
mined to seek. 

“T will write at once to my sister. 

“She may know of some one in Paris who 
would be glad of an English-speaking cotn- 

nion.”’ 

Peel am sure Ninon could not object to 
that,’’ returned Mary, with unconscious 
emphasis; andthen she blushed and felt 
that she had betrayed the hollowness of her 
former little excuses on 80 many points, 
Brian siniled bitterly. 

“Oh, I ain aware,’ he said, “that my 
cousin is reluctant to perinit any interfer- 
ence on iny part! 

“But Iam her oldest male relative. I 
feel that I have some right to interest my- 
self in her future.”’ 

“Tt is good of vou,’’ Mary said hastily. 
“And Ninon is always ready to adinit 
your kindness. 

‘Dear ine,’”’ she added to herself, “how 
easily I told that fib! 

“It 1s getting quite alarming, the facility 
with which, they pop out now fi 
And then aloud, “I ain sure,’’ she suid, 
siniling kindly at Mr. Beaufoy’s disturbed 
face, ‘you won't like your cousin any the 
jess for having inherited a little of the fain- 
ily pride.” 

“She has a good friend in you, Miss Haw- 
thorn,”’ the yous inan said heartily, preas- 
ing the young lady’s hand. 

And, adding that he hoped Ninon would 
allow him to see her as 800n as possible, he 
went off to write his letter to his sister. 

Mary went back to Ninon, whom she had 
left at work in her bed-room. 

As she opened the door, she was struck 
by the dejection in the girl’s face and 
fiyure. 

She sat at the window, sewing at some 
black garment, and against the glimmering 
gray square herslender shape, in its inourn- 
ing-gown, und her drooping bead, shorn of 
its splendid weight of braids, inade a <deli- 
cate silhouette in the wintry twilight. She 
looked so lovely, so frail, so0 sad, that the 
elder girl's heart yearned towards her with 
a sudden pain, 

But she had hardly time to notice it be- 
fore Ninon, hearing the door open, had has- 
tily aroused herself irom her reverie and 
adjusted the lines ot her face more cheer- 
lully. 

Sue did not look up, because she was so 
anxious not to lose the last of the daylight 
for her work; and, a8 Mary drew near, she 
saw the tears she had tried to hide glittering 
on the boson of her black gown. 

‘Just a few stitches more,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
then I shall have done for to-day.”’ 

But Mary drew out of her hands the 
sleeve she was hoiding. 

“Not one stitch more,” she said. 

‘You are to comme down stairs for some 
tea. 

**You have done more than your share.”’ 

Ninon stretched her tired aris and 
clasped them at the back of aer head, simil- 
ing now somewhat tremulously, and look- 
ing at her friend. 

“Very well,”’ she said. 

“And indeed I can bardly see anylonger.” 

“And you .ave let the fire go out,’’ ocon- 
tinued Marvy reproachfully. 

‘Have I ?"—hurriedly. 

“I—I did not notice. 

“I did not feel cold.” 

The little hands that Miss Hawthorn took 
in her own were like two little luinpe of ice. 
She said so sternly. 

| That is alwa 
kissing her, and 
| pleves of black stu 





the way,”’ she added, 


and lay thein neatiy 
on 

“You send me down to talk to Bogey, 
and then you negiect yourself when I ain 
WA 


“But"—he smiled biterly—“a man must | “f am sorry,’’ said Ninon meekly, putting 


ex I am afraid, to have a rather stormy 
tine of it with Ninon Masserene. 

“And I believed that matters had been 
smoothed over.” 

“No,” Mary said, in a low voice. 


28h te A 36. 





up ber face to be kissed n. 
“Well,” Mary answered, relenting, ‘‘poor 


Soa aa now; so wewill go dewn- 
ra.’ . 
There was no answer. 


ee ecient. haem seen aioe 


Ninon was collecting the various little 
implements of her work- basket. 


“He anked kindly after dear,”’ 
continued Miss Hawthorn, mand banned me 
to say that be was anxiousto see you as soon 


ble. 
“And really, Ninon’’—in a coaxing little 
voice—*'I sball bave to invent some new 
excuse, 

“The constent headaches I accuse you of 
are not flattering to my reputation as a 
nuree.”’ 

“Poor little Mary !"’ Ninon said ont. 

“And, after all, I am not very particular ; 
but file are tibs, aren't they ? 
| “Mr, Beaufoy wil) begin to think I aman 
| adept in the art of telling ‘white ones,’ and 
| 1 really should not like to lose bis esteem.” 

“There is no danger,’’ Ninun answered, 
with some coldness. 

“Mr. Beaufoy is aware that it is I who am 
responsible for your stories, Mary.” 

“But,” Mary urged, “that is just it! 

“Don't you mean to see your cousin at 
all before you go—not even w say good- 
bye?” 

“Yes,’”’ Ninon, answered, suppressing a 
sigh, “I suppose I must see him again, 
though we said good-bye to each other when 
I was leaving the Priory. 

“But I shall have to thank him, of course, 
for his kindness since then. 

**] will see him as soon as I have found a 
situation, Mary; that will be time enough.”’ 

“Ninon !” pleaded Mary, the tears rising 
in her eves in spite of her, 

She confessed herself completely baffled. 
She could not understand why the girl 
should thus a second time play with her 
own happiness. 

For, after all, if Brian Beaufoy was really 
80 indifferent to her, why should Ninon 
cuntinue to keep hiin at arin’s-length ? 

Why not see hin, like any other friend, 
and have done with it ? 

She put her arms so fondly now about 
Ninon, and rubbed her fresh cheek so fond- 
ly against hers, that there was no mistaking 
what was in her thoughts, 

Ninon turned her lips to the pretty nest- 
ling cheek and kissed her sadly. 

“Mary,” she said, in a constrained voice, 
“T have sometitnes thought that you have 
been indulging in a little romance about 
Mr. Beaufoy and ine.”’ 

Mistress } ay started perceptibly, feeling 
herself detected. 

“My dear, there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for your pretty castle in the air,’’ the 
girl added. 

“You see 1 have blown it down with a 
breat!.”’ 

And then Mary, who was a little bitafraid 
ot Ninon, sweet though she was, when she 
drew up her throat iv that way, did not say 


another word, 
' tisemment came in but slowly, and they 
proved to be anything but satisfactory. 
Ninon began to be anxious, and doubly so 
on Mary’s account. 
“IT am keeping you here all this dreary 
time,’’ she said, on the fourth or, filth day, 
when the reading otf their letters at break- 
fast had resulted, as usual, in disappoint- 
inent, “and aunt Dorothy is all by herself. 
Perhaps I had better think of something 
else, Mary. 

“Perhaps a situation as governess would 
be easier to find ?”’ 

But Mistress Mary was of the opinion that 
the longer the search was kept up, the more 
chance thére was of the rebuilding of that 
castle in Spain which Ninon had so ruth- 
less destroyed. 

“If you are not tired of me, Ninon,”’ she 
said gently, “I am not at all tired of you. 

“And there is always Bevis to feuls after 
aunt Dorothy. : 

“T assure you he is capable of doin 
There never was such a sensible ol 
low.” 

She was waiting a little impatiently fo- 
Mr. Beaufoy’s next visit. 

There was no telling what might come of 
his letter to Madaine Du Mottay. 

Brian himself was not less anxious per- 
haps. 

He did not of course expect his sister to 
answer at once. 


He prepared himself for at least a week of 
suspense, Florry being the worst corres- 
pondentin the world, and not apt to put 
herself out of the way, even when, as he 
had represented to her in this instance, tne 
case was uryent. 

But at last her answer did arrive, and in 
very characteristic tashion. 

She knew no one who was in want of a 
companion, and, if she did, she certain] 
should never dream of recommending Ni- 
non for such a position. 

“Ninon Masserene a companion,” she 
wrote with many dashes—‘‘and in Paris of 
, all piaces in the world! 

“aly dear Brian of what can you be think- 
ing? 

“Solitary confinement is beginning to tell 
upon your brain, iny poor boy, cela se voit! 
For Heaven's sake, come back to us before 
it is too late! 
| “Unless indeed you are about to make up 
| your inind—to offer Ninon the position she 

in search of at the Priory. 
“Isn't there some story of s broken en- 








CHAPTER XLIII. 
HE. answers to Miss Masserene’s adver- 


80. 
fel- 





re; et to fold up they gayeinent? 
a 


“I believe I heard something of the sort 


of low spirits of late. 

“If the story be true, Iam sure it is one 
| of you two boys who is responsible for it—I 
| mean for the broken engagement; I am not 
sure which of vou. 

“You always declared that she used to 
flirt with Quentin ; Quentin declares that 
she is in love with somebody else, 

“By-the-way, he is gone off to Anerica, 





to shoot something—I what—with 
oung De la Grenaye, — Heaven only 
Lnewe when they will be back.”’ ' 

Brian flung down the letter when he had 
read so far. 

Seme discordant string had been set jar- 
ring within him. 

It seemned as if his sister’s frivolous little 
scrawl! bad brought back all the misery and 
doubt and division that had made his Be 
a hateful place to him during the last 
autumn. 

He had been doing his best to forget that 
troubled time—not to even let the recol- 
lection of it stand in the way of bis doing 
what was ble for that ionely child over 


there in the em house. 

And now a pos a A word had brought it 
all back, and the silent old room in Nypich 
he sat seemed to be ringing again witha 
sweet melancholy girl’s voice,and its blank 
mirrors to be giving back, in a hundred 
haunting shapes,her flower-like beauty and 
her capricious indefinable charin. 

The young man his hand im- 
patiently acruss his eyes, and took up his 
sister’s letter again. 

“I am sure it is one of you two boys 
who is responsible for Ninon’s broken en- 

ement.” 
hat did Florry mean by writing such 
nonsense ? 

His name had never for one moment 
been connected with thatof Miss Masse- 
rene. 

On the contrary he had done ail that he 
could, and more than be should have done 
to enable Ninon to keep faith with Richard 
Strong. 

Was it in any sense bis fault if the girl’s 
perverse folly had ended, as he had fore- 
told it would end, disastrously for the man 
who loved her ? 

That Ninon’s heart had not been given to 
her cousin Dick, Brian had sus jong 
betore Mary Hawthorn bad confirmed bim 
in that belief. 

W hat else could account for her reckleas- 
ly expressed preference for Quentin's s0- 
clety ? 

But in entrusting her happiness to his 
brother she bad but prepared new misery 
for herself, or why was Quentin not in 
Marybridge at the time of the girl’s be 
reavement and dangerous illness, instead 


of about to start on some wild expedition, 


heediless ut ti.e unhappiness be was leaving 
behind him ? 

Mr. Beaufoy uttered a postonmney con- 
temptuous sound, and went on with his 
sister’s letter. 

It contained an account of a ball or two, 
of « new ballet at the Opera,and then broke 
oft somewhat abruptly, to be resumed three 
days )ater. 

“How lucky I did not finish my letter on 
Monday!"’ began Madame Du Mottay once 
more, 

“It wasseeing it in my blotting-book, 
where I was looking for a lace-mender’s 
card, that reminded ime to speak of Ninon 
to Lady Ingrain. 

“She was here just now, on her way to 
Nice, looking younger and handsomer than 
ever. 

“She assures me that it was waste of time 
to try to help our pretty cousin, as she 
threw away chance alter chance while un- 
der her care, and is evidently not born to 
be lucky. ‘ 

“She happened however to have heard 
that a friend is about to lose her old and 
valued companion, who is about to marry 
an old love who bas made his fortune in 
New Zealand and came back to claim his 
sweetheart. 

“Lady Ingram thinks Ninon may obtain 
the situation. 

“She would be horribly dull ; bué she 
would be kindly treated, and have nothing 
to do, except to make herself agreeable to 
the old daime in question ; and will receive 
fifty pounds a year. 

“For doing nothing ! 

“T am sure I would be delighted to earn 
it as easily. 

“Really my bills get worse and worse 


rs hea 
sis ‘now those wretches of tradespeople 
are cheating ine ! 

“If 1 bad not the dearest, kindest of 
moeener to help me a little every now and 
then——”’ 

Here foilowed a pathetic request for the 
loan of two or three hundred pounds, and, 
—— into a corner at the very end, the 

dress ot the lady whose companion had 
belaved so disgracefully. 

‘* Lady Davenant, 

“The Dower House, 
“Wycntield, Daleshire.’’ 

Brian’s gloomy face cleared as he tinished 
the letter. 

At any rate, here was acomfortable 
as good as at Ninon’s acceptance. 

n elderly lady living in the country! 
What could bemore desirable in the cir- 
culnstances ? He walked into Marybriage 
that afternoon to tell Miss Hawthorn the 
news. 

Perhaps there was a shade of disappoint- 
ment in Mary’s manner of receiving it; she 
had obstinately clung to her hope of 
finding ancther and very different avlution 
to the problein ot Ninon’s future; but she 
assured Mr. Beaufoy nevertheless that she 
was sure Ninon would not hesitate for one 
inoment to apply for the situation. 

“She was beginning to despair, 


home, 


poor 


“And she is so anxious to get to work. 


| child,” said Mistress Mar 
froin Quentin, who has been in the lowest | } coe 
' 


She dreams of makinga little home for 
| Tiffany when she coines back from school. 


4 


I 


| 
| 


{ 


And two hundred and fifty dollars a year! 
Phat is really magniticent for a beginuing ! 
Bad go and tell her you are here, Mr. 

“I think she is well enough to-day’’— 


blushing ingeniously for former fibe—“‘to 
see you,” 
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she was w- 
thorn told ber what it was that her cousin 
bad to communicate. 


“You see,"’ she said, with her curnous 
melancholy smile, “I am never to be free 
from my Obligation to Mr. Beanfoy. It is 
he who even found ine the means of 
earning my bread. 

“You will come too, Mary,’’ she added, 

at the door, as Mary did not seem 
isposed to tollow ber. 

“If you wish it,” Miss Hawthorn said re- 
luctantly. 

“Yes, poe come, dear; Mr. Beaufoy 


has noth ng to say to me but what you have 
Se the two girls went down er, and 


tor the firmt tine since the night of and 
Dick's return, Brian Beaufoy and Ninon 
Moraes Capgeand 
ow mu nee then! 
Brian ht. 
The girl broken with the care and 
n that were to have been hers for 
ife; she had looked on death; she had her- 
wlf yy gone down into the awful 
valley, the k shadows ot which seemed 
still to be lingering inher heavy beautiful 
eyes as she raised tuein and let them rest 
for a moment on hi face. 

He took her cold hand without a single 
word. 

In her mourning-gown, its dead black 
unrelieved by a single touch of white, and 
with her pretty shorn head and the ethereal 
delicacy of her face, Ninon was no longer 
the reckless brilliant young coquette who 
had been recalled to bis recollection by his 
sister’s letter that morning. 

She was more like the girl who had sub- 
mitted so quietly to his angry words under 
the shivering elins in the park, who 
had lain tainting on his breast, and who, 
when she awoke, had withdrawn shudder- 
ingly from the iy 4 touch of his hands. 

But, no matter bow changed, how sad, 
Ninon Masserene was—she inust always be 
—one of the fairest woman the world had 
ever seen. 

And, Heaven, how unfit tor the 
position he was there to offer her! With 
that beauty, with her carriage of the head, 
with her fine small ears and hands, was 
there ever a girl more clearly born to rule, 
and not to serve? 

“Poor child! Poor child!” the youn 
man thought; and then, even as he seed 
holding her hand and speaking afew con- 
ventional words, the thceught fiashed back 
upon him in some unaccountable way of 
what his sister had written—‘“One of you 
is responsible tor the breaking of her en- 
gagement;’’ and he felt himse‘f turning hot 
all over, as, for the first time, he asked bien 
self whether it was indeed Quentin, or they 
two, who was al her to blame, or 
whether his own share in the girl’s inisfor- 
tunes was not atleast equal, so far as the 
result went, to his prother’s. 

How had it been ible for Richard 
Strong to hear of her flirtation with Quen- 
tin? 

Ninon herself would have been forced, 
sooner or later, to tell her lover of her 
mock engagement. 

Could that revelation, indeed, have been 
the cause of Dick’s anger and sudden de- 
parture ? 

Brian hardly heard Miss Hawthorn 
speaking to him; but with an effort he re- 
covered himself and found that she was 
asking bim to repeat to Ninon the icu- 
lars be had already told her about the pro- 

situation. 

“I used to knowa Sir Robert Davenant,”’ 
Ninon said, coloring faintly. ‘I wonder if 
it can be his wife?’ 

“T have not an idea, of course,’ answered 
Brian. 

““Lady Ingram, Florry says, spoke of her 
as an old lady.”’ 

“Ah!” 

The girl sighed, relieved. 

“Then it is not the same, though in — 
case I could have written at once. Will 

ou give me the address, Mr. Beaufoy? It 
ts very kind of you to take all this trouble 
for me; but’’—siniling a little—“I don’t 
think you ever minded trouble much.”’ 

“So long as I could grumble about it 
aiterward, and scold you a good deal, I sup- 

you mean?”’ pe Foune Inan answered. 

A little color stole into her face. . 

“No,” she said gently, “I did not mean 

at.’’ 


And then in a few quiet words she ex- 
ressed her gratitude for all that he had 
Fone for her, for his thoughtfulness during 
her illness. 
“Tiff told me,’’ she said. 
“You have a very warin friend in little 
” 


Brian reptied almost as tormally, though 

his eyes were fixed on the taint pretty flush 

which the soft rings of her short 

hair looked so very dark as they clastered 

above her forehead, and the blue of her 
eyes so very blue. 

“Have you good news from Florry ?"’ she 
asked then. 

The interview, Mary felt regretfully, was 
not quite successful ; she longed to get out 
of the room, but did not know hcw. 

“Florry was up to her eyes in gaiety as 
usual,’’ Mr. Beaufoy replied. “She had 
seen Lady oy you know—who was 
loozing, she declared younger and hand- 


what had she done with ber life? “But ft 
makes ine feel very old to remewper that it 
‘ts three years since she walked into our flat 
at A ne gore summer day, like a tairy 
r with ev except one 
wim _ 

“Eexept one ?”’ said Mary. 

“Lain trying to think w 
been denied you, Ninon. 

“It seems tome that you have everything 
ome woman can bope to — ¥ ‘ 
“Except the power of bein ,»” sail 
Ninon, Mrith ite wistful uiler or of 

making others happy. 

“Lady Ingram was going to Nige, you 
say 7" she added, turning w Brian. 

“Yes; aud I think that isall Florry’s 
news, except that Quentin bas gone over to 

merica in search of big gaine, and that 
the date of his return is uncertain,” 

The faint flush was swallowed up in the | 
deep treachervus red that sprang into Ni- 
non’s cheeks. 

It was the first time she had heard Quen- | 
tin’s name spoken since the night of the 


one gif has 





She felt as though every one must have 
known what Dick, poor fellow, had seen. 

With a sinking beart Mary saw the blush 
on her face. 

Was there indeed no foundatien for her 
castle in the air ? 

Brian’s face had put on its reserved look 


n. 
“When you write to Florry,’’ Ninon fal- 
tered,—the blush, the fali of Mary's castle 
had occupied but a second-“‘please give her 
my love, and thank her for having jold ine 
about Lady Davenant. 
“IT will write down the address. Mary, 
have you a pencil ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ said Mary, with suspicious alarcity, 
hoping against hope; ‘I will bring you one 
in a minute.” 

And, before Ninon could protest, sho had 
left the room. 








CHAPTER XLIV. 


OR some moments neither Mr. Beaufoy 
k nor Ninon spoke. 

Then Brian said, in a constrained 
voice— ; 

“You have resolved then to take this 
situation ?”’ 

“I hope, certainly, that I may succeed in 
obtainiug it,’’ the girl answered. 

“I do not know yet what Lady Davenant 
may require in a companion ; and my list 
of domestic accomplishments is not very 
great, I ain afraid.’’ 

“I wus speaking of your detertnination to 
leave home, rather than of this especial en- 

ment.” 

“Home !”’ Ninon echoed sadly. 

“Tiff and I have no hoine leftnow. You 
forget that.”’ 

“No,” he said quickly, “I do not forget 
that. 

“But I do not forget either that you have 
been very ill, that you are not equal yet to 
much exertion.” 

“Oh, I shall soon be strong again ! 

“And it will be no great hardship to live 
Lady Davenant, it all that Katherine says 
be true. 

“Tt doesn’t inatter where I live while Tift 
is at school. 

**When she comes back, we don’t mean 
to separate any more. 

“We shall set upa doll’s house somewhere 
on Tiff’s fifty pounds a year, and we shall 
both give lessons, and come home to each 
other in the evening. 

“Tiff is to teach inusic and German, and J 
am to teach French and singing.’’ 

In a kind of despair the young man 
looked at the smiling melancholy face. - 
“I think you might at least have let ine 
look after Tiffany,” he said bitterly. ‘That 
was agreed to.”’ R 

“You are very good,’ Ninon replied very 
uietly. ‘* But there is no necessity for it. 
ff is rich enough to pay her own school- 
bills, and she prefers to be independent.” 
“And you ?” he asked bitterly still. “It 
does not matter to you, of course, that you 
are causing ine the cruclest ot pains by 
this decision of yours !”’ 

His breath camea| ttle faster, but she 
answered as quietly as before. 

“T do not understand you. 

“TIT do not see how it can possibly affect 
you. 

“T shall soon be as utterly gone out of 
your sight and out of your life as if I had 
died in the tever, when they thought I 
should.” 

**That is impossible,”’ he returned cartly. 
“People do not 
lives so easily as that. 
“You are my cuusin still. 

“Your mother was my father’s sister.” 
“Yes; but she forfeited her place in the 
house by her marriage. 

“The Masserenes have always brought 








think! 

** However, as to me, you need have no 
feur. 

“T have had. my cay. 

“I promise you never to take a situation | 
iu this neighborhood."’ 
“Ungenerous !’"he said biting his lips. | 
“T see indeed that you do not understand 
me. If I thought there was any hope of 
our talking together for half an hoot with- 
out quarrelling, 1 would try to explain.” 
“T ain quite willing to listen to you,” she 





soiner than ever.”’ 
“Oh, Katherine will never grow old!” 
Ninon said unsteadily. 


The brought witb it such a flood of reco! 
lections that she could hardly trust herself 
to speak. 


In the days when she had met Lady In 
m how eagerly she had looked forward | 
the happiness that she thought somehcw | 

mast by falito her lot! Andénow— 





answered. “You havea right to every con- 


| sideration on my part. 


**Bat it is only fair w tell you that nothing 
riny deterinination tu 


you can say will alte 

tind work tod Indeed I don’t see how it 
should, since I must live and t ve 
must earn tiny bread 


“Do you think,” he said passionately, 
‘that itis eusy fora man to hear such words 
from you ?” 


| asked in a low voice, as he held her 


“Tam sorry you force me to say what 
pains you,” she returped, with the saine 
gentle coldness, 

It's bowever the siimple truth. 

“Mary bas beeu only wo good : and I feel 
that I have no right to keep her away from 
home any longer. 

“The sooner I find employment the 
better. 

* There is nothing to keep me now in 
ae Sole 

“And do you think the place is full of 
such pleasant memories for ne that I should 
hesitate to go ?"’ 

“‘No,"’ he said with a bitter smile, “1 do 


not sup that it is. 

“And with the past to guide me, I have 
no reason to suppose either that you will 
yield the fulfilment of your caprice to any 


representation that T can make." 

She was silent, though her iips treanbled 
visibly. 

“Is it,” he went on, “impossiple that you 
should accept Mra, Strong's Invitation, of 
which Miss Hawthorn has told me, and re. 
main with her at least until Tiffany returns 
from school?”’ 

The girl's face grew oold. 

“Tt is quite iinpossible,’’ she said. “You 
ik Jaro know that, Mr. Beaufoy, as well as 

” 


He made up his mind the engagement 
with Richard Strong would never be re- 
newed. 

“You see," she added, ‘‘all that you pre- 
dicted has come to pass. 

“You had right on your side from the 
first, and I was utterly and iniserably 
wrong. ’ 

“T am glad,” he returned, with some 
emotion in his voice, “that you can ack- 
nowledye as inuch. 

“Perhaps I was not always fortunate in 
the method | took of advising you. 

“A man who is in pain should not be 
held responsible for words wrung from biin 
in spite of hitnself. 

“But you seemed to me tw want a 
friend——” 

“Yes,"’ she interrupted, with a melan- 
choly smile, “T wanted a friend all my litle 
until I found Mary Hawthorn.” 

“T would have done all that lay in’ my 
power w help you,” Mr. Beaufoy went 
on, 

‘But from the first you set yourself res- 
olutely against ime.” 

“Was it], indeed, who did?” she asked, 
the inelancholy sinile trembling on her 
lips. 

The thought had come back to her ot the 
first ineeting with [rian Beaufoy, of her cu-- 
rious agitation, of his dark, cold face as 
they walked together across the sunny 
award, and she had felt like a woman ina 
dream. 

“Have you forgotten ?"’ 
quickly. 

And she answered ; 

“No. 

“Oh, bow I wish I could,” she aaid, 
clasping her hands. “[ have forgotten 
nothing—nothing. 

“Then, he went on, with Increasing emo- 
tion,” looking at my conduct in the light of 
what has since happened, you will adinit 
at least that I had some right to speak as I 
did.”’ 

“Have I not admitted,’ she said bitterly, 
that you were always right—intolerably 
right?”’ 

“And yet from the first moment we mot, 
alinost, you were ready to accuse me of 
dishonorable motives! 

“If you remember, when I tried to 
you that Quentin——"’ 

“Say nothing against Quentin,” the K 
interrupted, alinost flercely, putting hb 
hand out with an iinpetuous gesture. 

“Say what yuu like of me, but say noth- 
ing against Quentin.” 

Ais fuce grew dark. 

“T was merely excusing myself,’ be said 
curtly. 

“It is impossible that I should do that 


he demanded 


b his house would be haunted 
everimore by her tace, and her voice, and 
cruel speeches, why shuuld she give iteven 
a thought? 

There she sat—ocold, proud, pale, in her 
poverty and loneliness, 

And he must jet her go forth into the 
world to work—that delicate girl with her 
flower-like tace and pale lide banda, while 
be, a inan, sat at home, doing nothing, hey 
ing nothing, daring nothing t ‘ 

he bloud rose w his face, 

“Ninon,"’ he sald, abruptly and tenderly, 
“do not go." 

She shook her head softly. 

“I must go,"’ she sald; ‘and it is best that 
I should go," 

“No,” be urged passionately, “it is not 
best, Ninon. 

“Do not go! 

“Stay'’—his voice faltered—“stay and be 
tiv witel!’’ 

‘ She looked at bim, and slowly rose to ber 
eet. 

Tall and slim, iu her black gown, she 
stood betore him, and there was passionate 
secrn in her pale face. 

“I maid I would listen to you,” she said, 
almost in a whisper. 

*I really did not think, however, that 
you would offer me so deadly an insult as 
that.” 

“Ninon!” 

He inade an iinpetuous gesture; but she 
checked him with a look. 

“T must indeed Le an object of the great. 
est compassion in your i Anode she went on, 
“when you can stoop so low to me in my 
inisery!"’ 

“What do you mean?” he cried. 

“J think you know,” she answered, with 
her head thrown beck and her young face 
set in ite haughtiest lines, 

“I say, like you," he answered, boarsely 
“that I have forgotten nothing.’ 

“No, though we had agreed never to re- 
turn © the past, thongh it is not so long 
since T received your assurance that you 
had done with me for ever.”’ 

“Ninon!”’ he said again; and again her 
look checked hit. 

“Oh! she went on, icily, “I have never 
denied the great provogdion you received, 
sa appealed agaist your final codemna 

on. 

“But''—she drewa long breath—noth- 
ing has changed since tuen in our relation 
to one another. 

“No matter how everything else in the 
world has chanyed for me, I au still the 
saine girl whom you pronounced to be ab- 
solutely unworthy of an bLonest man's be- 
lief. 

“You ure still the same man who de- 
clared hitisell rigitis served for having 
lent bimseif, ata wonwa's eutreaty, to a 
lie. 

“Ab! —w he weuld nave spoken—he 
fever that so nearly coded all my troubles 
has blotted some ihings, perhaps, from my 
memory; but do you think, if {live to bea 
hundred, that Iain iikely to forget those 
words?”’ 

“They were spoken in the heat of resont- 
ment,’ he urged. 

“No,” she said, “they were the deliberate 
expression of your opinion; and I do not 
blaine you for them. 

“T would rather bear you speak thus 
than as you have just spoken, froin a ini» 


| taken sense of duty or of compassion, 


“Your anger, Mr. Beaufoy"’—and she 





tell 





without accusing him, unhap ily.” 
“There is no need,” she sald, in a weary 
way. 
And the transient fire was already dying | 
out of her face. 


*“] have acknowledged that I have been 


in the wrong all this © ine shametul suin- 
mer. 

“What more do you wunt? 
gone soon. 

“And I proinise, no matter what tnay be- 
fall ine, that I will never ask you again for 
hel p.”’ 

*Ninon!”’ he cried. 

And something in his voice 


I shall be 


softened 
| 


out of each other’s | her. 


“T am not ungrateful,” she said, holding | 


out her hand w hitm,and raising her eyes w 


his. 
“Only—I am most unbappy. 
“And you yourself a few tmoments “ee 
said that peuple iu pain cannot always help , 


“If I ain ever to be at peace again,if I ain 
ever to recover iny lost self-respect, I tmust 
leave this amo at once, where everything 
and everybody * shaine upon me, 

“Yes, I must beyin a new life 


bad luck to those who live with them, I | their words. 


else- 


| where.”’ 


“Tt is so easy, then, to you todo so?” he 
hand 
close in his. 

“There is nothing that you regret in the 

st?*’ 

She did not answer; but 
bled. 

He looked at her with a passionate des 
paration in his dark eyes. 

She was going away, bearing with ber 


hateful me:nories of the sun 


trein- 


her lip 


i 


ey nad inet 

And, when she a 

os? 7 | »} 7 
would be only those w 


left with hii. 
Bat what would that matter to her? 


' she wrote by return, in a fire an 


drew her slight figure up to its fullest 
height—**is far easier to endure than your 
pity.”’ 

“Perverse, bUnd!—cruel tothe last!’’ the 


irl | Young man cried, his dark eyes full of wis- 
er | ory. 


“No, not blind!” she answered, with sup- 
pressed vehemence. 

“T read the motive that has prometed this 
sacrifice of your pride, and of your princi- 
ples, as clearly as though you had yourself 
answered it. 

“But'’—she turned deadly pale, and 
looked hii straight in the face—*‘you are 
mistaken in Supposing that it was on = ac- 


| count of iny inock engagement to you that 


Mr. Strony lett me, 

“It was not so. 

“It was because of Quentin.”’ 

* * * ” o a e 

Lady Davenant did not keep Ninon long 
Il) SUS PpOlse, 

In answer tw the girl's modest application 
careful 
old hand, to say that she had already beard 
of Miss Masserene froin Lady Ingram, and 


| would be very glad indeed it the young 


lady would come to her as soon as possible, 
that they might find out how they liked 
each other, and whether her quiet old 
house was likely to be tow quiet for one so 
young and # pretty. 

“For Katherine laatene tells me that you 


| are oxtreinely pretty,’ the letter went on 


lo say, “which let me tell you, is in itselfa 
strong recommendation to ue. I adore 
pretty things—snd pretty girls are certainly 
the prettiest of all pretty things. Butatthe 
saine Line itissonly fair to explain to you 


that, bevond the curate and the doctar, 


there is not aiman within miles of us, so 
that you will have w content yoursell with 
delig sting ny old eyes. 

“Por I take you & be a young lady above 
Curalos, 

“And, if in addition to that you can make 
ine a little inusic now and then, and look 
after ny flowers, and read ine Ww sieep of 
an evening, I think we tnay look upon the 
niatter as settled. 

“But, as I said belore, come and see ine. 
My dear old goose of a Marion is away on 
. noor 
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“Your rooms shall be made ready at 
ones, and you must send me word when to 
expect you, as we are a good inany miles 


from the station. 

“Well,” Ninon said, laughing a little as 
she finished reading the letter aloud to Miss 
Hawthorn, ‘‘she es Oaey kind. woes 
is nothing very alarin n iny pros 8 
there’ Teoust write an colt Tid she we 
be so rctild. An su ppose 
had ies deseer hér quaint old ladysbip 
at once. ° 
“What day shal! I say Mary? 

sighed. 

Somehow she had never believed that it 
would come to this. 

But there could no longer be any doubt 
about it. 

Mr. Beaufoy had left Marybridge on the 
day after his interview with Ninom The 
Priory was empty again. 

Ninon had already begun to compose her 


A 
he did not notice Mary's doleful little 
face. 

Not a word had passed between the two 
girls as to the subject of Ninon's last oon- 
versation with Brian. 

Miss Hawthorn had found her seated 
quietly at ber work after he had gona away 
and she had begun at once tw talk of the 
situation of which he had told her. 

It was iinpossible to guess froin her pale 
impassive face what bad passed between 
the cousins. 

But what Ninon would not confess Mr. 
Beaufoy's sudden departure proved beyond 
* doubi, in Mary’s opinion. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER III, 


EREWARD finds breakfast laid in the 
H] library when he comes down the next 
morning. 
he heavy curtains are drawn back from 
the large sindew which occupies the whole 
of tne upper end of the room, and the wide 
snowy landscape which looks like a picture 
frained in the dark-green folds. 

The Doctor occupies the rug with the 
morning paper in his hand. 

But Hereward isa long time finding out 
things which a girl in his position would 
have mastered in a few hours. 

Nobody tells him anything, and he will 
hot ask. 

Heareward does not trouble his head 
about any one's affairs but his own. 

He stands in the window looking out, 
whilethey wait—he knows not for what or 
whom. 

The Doctor holds the newspaper spread 
aloft in bis fat bands and scans its coluinns 
for whatever items may possess for him 
the moat interest. 

A great inany letters Jie on the breakfast- 
table, but not one among them bears Here- 
ward's naine. 

His correspondence is not large. 

He stands inthe window in his favorite 
Attitude, a not too pleasing expression on his 
dark face. 

The ice is being broken again on the lake 
for the swang, and the water beneath shows 
inky black through the afertures. 

e snow is thawing slightly under the 
rays of the sun, and drips from the heavily- 
en cedar outside the window. 

A peacock stands close to the glass, wait- 
ing tor his breakfast perhaps. 

The tutted brown woods, with their lace- 
like entanglement of bare branches rising 
against the sky, look almost warm, trans- 
figured by the sunshine. 

he ice throws back the light from its 
wee f surface as dazzlingly as the water 


itse! 
The snow glitters like silver on the bays 


and laurels and Chili pines scattered about 


the lawn. 
“I wish these good people would come 


down. 

“fam as hungry asa hound!” exclaims 
the Dootor at last, giving the fire a vigorous 

ke, which sends a shower of sparks up 
nto the chimney. 

The wood fires at Kingscourt are splendid 
—wood is one of the few useful things of 
which there is still plenty lying about the 


rd. 
"Hereward is very hungry too, but is not 
sociable enough to make the admission. 

But the entrance of Lord Heriot at this 
moment renders an answer unnecessary. 

The Viscount looks older by daylight; 
there are lines on his smooth face which 
show that it is not al her that of a bo 
—the Peerage gives his age as three-and- 


twenty. 
He wearsa suit of brown this morning— 


he affects brown clothing—and a fox's tooth 


as breast-pin. 
No sign of a thaw!" he exclaims, rather 


crossly, taking up a position in front of the 
fire 


“The horses will eat their heads off. I do 
hate snow."’ 

Two ladies enter the room 
speaking, and Hereward frowns 


while he is 
at this 


unexpected and undesired addition to the | 


party. 

Phe first who enters isatall slim girl of 
perhaps two-and-twenty, the second is 
Preaiein Shauffenhoff. 

The girl is dressed in agown of dark-blue 
serge, and wears a great bunch of violets in 
her bel 

Her hair curls closely over her head, 








and down almost tothe faint eyebrows, 
which lie almost in astraight line above 
her large, cold blue eyes. 

The slightly aquiline nose, the stnall 
mouth with its haughty curve, are identical 
with those of the Gainsborough in the next 
room. 

Hereward,glancing at her froin his retreat 
in the window, recognizes in a inoment bis 
apparition of the night before. 

reakfast lasts an intolerably long tiie, 
Hereward thinks, accustoined to scratch 
meals at College. 

Beyond the first chill bow when she first 
caine into the room, Lady Glady> takes no 
notice of bim whatever—ignores hiww alto- 
gether. 

Hier brother's tutor is a person of small 
significance in hgr eyes. 

he is for the inost part occupied with her 
letters. 

She does not talk, nor does Lord Heriot, 
much ; butthe German governess and the 
Doctor more than make up for any silence 
on their part. 

Perhaps they think it incumbent upon 
then to keep up the conversation. 

The Fraulein presides st the urn, aad the 
Doctor carves the cold sirloin in a vigorous 
inanner, 

Hlereward finds himself called upon to 
do nothing but eat bis breakfast, which he 
does. 

“What beastly weather !"' Lord Heriot 
reinarks, 

“By the way, I've asked Cartwright over 
to luncheon. 

‘‘] told him we would try the ice on the 
lake to-day. 

“T suppose it will bear ?”’ 

“IT should think so, ; 

“It looks substantial enough when they 
have broken it. 

“Tt looks as slippery as glass too." 

“So much the better. 

‘“‘T wonder if the fellow can skate. 

“Hethinks he can do everything under 
the sun. 

“Do you skate ?’’—Lord Heriot turns to 
Hereward. 

“T have not had a skate on since I was in 
Russia." 

“Have you been in Russia, Mr. Here- 
ward ?”’ ask the Fraulein. 

“Yes, on engineering business, two years 

UP 

‘How nice! 

“Did you not enjoy it?” e 

“] liked the skating,’’ Hereward answers 
coldly. 

He is not grateful forthe Fraulein's en- 
deavors to inake herself agreeable. 

“Doctor, have you seen the new keeper 
yet 7?” Lord Heriot asks. 

“I have not had time to speak to Grant 
about hit. 

“He is up to his work, I suppose ?" 

‘“¢rant seems to think so. 

“J don't much like his looks, uiyself. A 
knowing, sinooth-spoken fellow, he seems 
to ine. 

“But he may bea good gamekeeper not- 
withstanding, and that is the chief con 
sideration.”’ 

“What is his naine ? 

“IT forget.” 

“North—Robert North.” 

“I hope he'll keep those poaching rascals 
out of the woods. 

“There's not a bit of fur or feather left on 
the place. 

me believe there is a lot of those 
about. 

“Purcell tells me they often hear shots in 
the plantations, especially down near the 
Mill Nook. 

“I hope Grant told him to keep a special 
lookout for thein there ?” 

“T shall remind him to do so, 

“Grant will leave mostof the work to 
him, I dare say ; he’s getting very shaky, 
poor fellow: 

“Tt's about as much as he's 
age tu carry his gun.” ; 

“Let him keep to the dog training, then. 

“That brace of setters wants more break- 
ing down than they have got. 

“T was ashamed of them when 
was here the other day." 

“T think there is no fear of the plantations 
about the Mill Nook being left to the 
poachers, for I hear that North is sweet on 
Anne Grace Trathaway.”’ 

“Little Anne Grace !" 

“She's not little now. 

“Haven't you seen her since you cane 


fellows 


able to man- 


Blount 


k? 

“Why, she bas grown into a fine-looking 
young wounan. 

“The old miller is as proud of her as 
sible, and snubs North, who is not half 
encugh for her, in his estiination. 

“But; I fancy Anne Grace isa girl who 
will manage to fight her own batties with- 
out any one’s help. 

“But talking of the mill, Trathaway tells 
me the roof is in a bad way, and the upper 
story going to ruin. 

“You must manage to get down there 
some day, and see about it.” 

“Not I." 

Lord Heriot shrugs his shoulders. 

“When I do get into a saddle again, it 
will be to follow at the tail of the hounds. 
You must see to it yourself; though I do 
not know where the money is to come from 
for repairs. 

“My father wants to cut down timber, 
but I shall never agree to that."’ 


Lady Gladys rises froin the table, and 
goes to the window. 
The peacock, waiting patiently, stalks uy 


and down the terrace. 
Lady Gladys, witb a piece of bread in ber 
hand, attempts to open the window, and 
Hereward, who happens to see the attempt, 
performs the office for her with tactarian 


liteness. 





| 





| him 


eyes. asshe crumbles the bread tor her 


Heteberd watches her, sees the sunshine 


10ng her soft light curls, lighting up one 
side of ber haughty lace just as the piture 
s . 

The picture photographs itself in some 
strange way upon his brain. 

And whenever the perfume of violets 
greets his senses, that cold dazzling picture 
will rise before hiin evermore. 

From eleven o'clock until the luncheon- 
bell rings, Lord Heriot resigns hiinselt in- 
to Hereward’s hands. 

Hereward finds bm a terribly dumb 


sy 
far as book-learning is concerned, his 
“—s A ait posite to hi 
ereward, ng o to him at the 
long oak table ih the Norary, works hard at 
his own hooks, undisturbed by his ever 
recurring yawns. He helps him, he makes 
it all plain to him as it can be made ; he 
explains as he would toachild; but the 
Viscount makes very little progress. 

Whoever had his early education in hand 
must nave neglected it horribly, Hereward 
thinks. Shital id 

Dragging him through Euclid now 
weagtng warts to them both. 

The expected guest puts in an appearance 
at luncheon. 

When Lord Heriot and Hereward betake 
themselves tothe little dining-room they 
find him seated by Lady Glad 

He is « large, bulky nan,with a fat white 
face, short whiskers, and a mouth which 
looks like aslit cut carelessly froin ear to 
ear than anything else. 

He acknowledges Lord Heriot’s intro- 
duction by a slight inclination of his red 
hair, and their eyes meet for an instant, 
Cartwright’s red and angry, Hereward’s 
dark and scornful. 

Both remember the day when Hereward 
had fought him in the quadrangle at College, 
ostensibly because Cartwright uad offered 
him some cowardly insult. 

Nothing short of a broken nose had 
taught Cartwright the wisdoin of letting the 
young Sizar alone. 

He still carries the broken nose. 

It 18 a very small nose,and for that reason 
it does not show the breakage badly, but 
still it is broken. 

Hereward glances at his handiwork with 
a kind of grim satisfaction. 

No perversion warns hiin that the muti- 
luted feature will yet cost him dearer than 
it has already. 

Mr. Cartwright makes himself very 
agreeable to Lady Gladys, according to his 
ideas, 

He tells her how much he paid for his 
new hunter, how many thousands for the 
planting of those young trees on the Kings- 
court side of his estate. 

He talks of shooting pheasants in De- 
cetnber ut the cost of half-a-guinea each, 
and of his yacht, the Darling. 

He calls her Darling. 

Lady Gladys listens with some show o1 
interest, and Hereward despises her for so 
listening. 

The Honorable Edward Palliser, who is 
present, does not behave with equal polite- 
ness. 

When Mr. Cartwright facetiousl 
his long curls he pulls them out of his 
almost rudely. 

He is a fiue bold-faced little boy of tive or 
six, with hair cut straight across his tore- 
head. 

Hie occupies a high chair between 
lein and his sister. 

They betake themselves to the lake after 
luncheon, Hereward declining to accom- 
pany them, though Lord Heriot presses him 
to do so, and returning to library and his 
books. : 

But half an hour’s “grind” brings on a 
lazy fit, and he pushes his books aside ard 
watches the skaters on the lake. 

Ile can see them quite plainly, for they 
have chosen a place rtght near the terrace- 
steps. 

The sunshine still lies golden on the 
brown woods, on the snowy lawns, on the 
spell-bound water. 

Lady Gladys wears a dress of black vel- 
vet, trimmed with light-colored fur, and a 
fur cap. 

The oP fresh air and exercise have 
brightened er cheeks ; she looks radiant. 

Cartwright is a cluinsy skater, but Lord 
Heriot skiins over the ice like a bird. 

Lady Gladys skates as well as he does, 
but she does not seem to care about it to- 


ulis 
and 


Frau- 


day. 

She very often assumes the part ofa 
spectator. 

Cartwright stays much in her vicinity, 
and talks to her a good deal. 

Hereward wonders what they are talking 
about. 

He can hear their voices, but cannot dis- 
tinguish their words. : 

But he thinks he can guess the purport 
ot Cartwright’s speeches, 

No doubt he thinks the daughter ot a 
hundred Earls is one to be desired. 

Aud Lady Gladys’ 

Is she in love with thirty thousand a 
year ? 

For it cannot be that she likes this man, 
with great white face, his red whiskers, his 
thick voice. 

But she will marry him. 

And itis just like a woman, Hereward 
thinks, with bitterness. 


For has notawoman thrown him over | 
Cartwright has 


for fewer hundreds than 
thousands ? 

Did not Nettie Blount promise to love 
for ever and ever, and 


was out. 
He thinks of that letter which she wrote 


She gives him one cold lookof her blue | to him—for she was too great a coward to 








did she not | 
| go and break her promise before the year 


~~ hy him face to face—and pities bimselt 
w * 
He thinks of the last time he saw her, 


when they parted as lovers, when she had 
made hin promise to write to ber next day, 
and to weara locket which she bad given 
him next his heart. : 

He had kept bis promises faithfully and 
honestly, writing those letters between 
lectures, or when he ought to have been 
asleep, and had worked harder than any 
other fellow at Cotegts for ber sake, and 
- the time she b been playing kim 
‘alse. 

Poor boy—poor fool ! 

But itis all over now, Hereward thinks, 
with a stern sinile. 

The dead night ws easily be raised from 
their graves, alive and wel!, as his old love 
a the beart she had whistled down the 
wind. 

It is a year since he had seen her, and for 
most of thattime be bad been pursing his 
love into greater strength than it knew 
while it stil bad hope to teed upom 

But now he bas determin to put it 
down with a high band—to trample it under 
foot—to bury it out of sight. 

He has determined to do this,and he 
does not find it se very difficult to accom- 
plish as Le imagined it would be. 

The pa.n has even a thrill that is not all 
pain in it, a kind of martyr’s sensation not 
altogether unpleasant. 

So Herewuard tuuses, with his elbows on 
the table. 

Lady Gladys has taken off her skates, 
or allowed Cartwright to take thein off, and 
he has followed her example. 

They are walking up and down theter- 
race in the snow, und he is talklng eagerly. 


The little Rnossian terriee follows them 
under protest, 
Hereward finds himself wondering 


whether Cartwright is bard hit. 
Lady Gladys louks like a person who 
could hit very bard if she chose. 





CHAPTER IV. 


\IVE or six days pass in this way, dull 
days enough, on the whole, for Here- 
ward. He does not “ interview’’ the 

Countess >. 

She finds herself a great sufferer from 
the weather, and never leaves her suite ot 
rooms except for dinner; and the great 
dining-room is warmed by furnace-fires all 
day long to get it up to the proper tenper- 
ature for her reception. 

Hereward sees Lady Gladys daily— «t 
breakfast generally,but always at lunches. 


| She has never yet addressed to bim a sin, | 


word. 

The thought does not trouble him. 

Her pride is yet no mate for his. 

Aud he looks at ber just as he looked at 
the Gainsborough portrait in the little 
dining-room, with: just as much idea of thie 
possibility of talling in love with the one as 
the other. 

But there isto him a strange charm iu 
these duil days. He does not wish for any 
change, he dves not wish them other than 
they are. The — in the dim oid 
library rm with rd Heriot, even 
though the Viscount is dull of coimpre- 
hension, are pleasant to him; so also ure 
the evenings there, though he spends them 
for the most part alone. Heavy snowstorms 
keep the household indoors all week ; but 
he and Lord Heriot ainuse themselves with 
tennis in a covered court, or lounge over a 
gaine at billiards, or sinoke among the 
horses and dogs in stable and kennel. 

Lord Heriot likes his young “grinder,” 
and, even if he had not liked hii, is too 
much of a gentieiwan himself to treat him 
otherwise than as a gentleman. 

And Hereward returns the liking after a 
fashion. - 

He sees the faults in the Viscount’s char- 
acter—and they are many—but he magni- 
fies his few good qualities su as almost to 
condone the faults, 

Standish Cartwright comes over to Kings- 
court very frequently during these snowy 


— 
fis presence in the house is obnoxious to 
Hereward, as the presence of any unpleas- 
ant thing—a toad in the room, for instance— 
might be. 

ut he seldoin encounters him ; for when 
he dines, as he often does, at Kingscourt, it 
is not at five o’clock in the little dining- 
rooui, but at eight, with the Countess, 


Hereward does not pine to be present at 
these state dinners, and he is as bappy out 
of thein. 

a are intolerably dull, far duller than 
those he eats in company with the Fraulein 
and the little Doctor. 

He will be formally asked to dine with the 
Countess some day, so Blount informed 
him ; she invites the rand the Gerinan 
aay ooo with pee | occasionally; but 

erewa oO she will forget m 
this ceinghlenten. oo mare 

He does not desire to watch the progress 
of Standish Cartwright's courtship. 

Nevertheless he oiten wonders what pro- 
gress he has inade. 

Christmas is near at hand, when one 
morning at breakfast little Evie, who bux 
slipped out of her nurse’s hands and made 
his way down-stairs, announces with imis- 
chievous my oe that he knows a secret. 

“What is it? Dotell me?” Lord Heriot 
laughs pleadingly. 

“Tt is a secret—a nice one. 

‘““Guess.’’ 

“Miss Middleton is coming.”’ 

“Y ea, 

“How did you 
fellow, chagrined. 

“I guessed. 

‘“‘Are you giad ?’’ 

“Ob, yes! I love ber!” 
gravely. 


know ?”’ cries the little 


Evie asserte 








THE SATURDAY EV 








Lord Heriot lau 
“So do I, Evie; 


in that case.’’ 


“With swords or guns ?”’ 


“Whichever you liked best. When is 


Miss Middleton coming, Gladys ?"’ 
“To-morrow. 
“I had a letter from ber this norning."’ 
“I’m glad she is coming,’’Lord 
remarks, pulling his brother's long hair. 


“We want something to ainuse us in this 
b Middleton issafe 


horrible weather, and 
to do that. 


“We are all in love with Miss Middleton 
in this house, Hereward,”’ he adds, liugh- 


ing. 

ei wonder how long you will hold out 
against her iascinations ?”’ 

“Tbat I shall surrender in the end is a 
ne conclusion ?”’ 

“Without the shadow of a doubt.”’ 

For the tirst time since he has come to 

Kingscourt Lady Gladys turns to look at 

Hereward of her own acoord. 

But why she looks at him cannot be 
known. F 

Foran instant the blue eyes meet the 
brown ones; and then Hereward laughs. 

“T have no present intention of surrender- 
ing, at all events,”’ he says; ‘but I do not 

retend to answer for inyself in the future. 

have been warned about Miss Middleton 
before now." 

“Dick Blount, for a thousand!’’ cries 
Lord Heriot delightedly. 

“Dick was badly hit. 

“Did hetell you that ?”’ 

“T suspected it,’’ Hereward answers, not 
very much suprised. 

“Did he deny it, the rascal ?”’ 

**He certainly denied it ; but I suppose he 
thought he was not called — to publish 
the fact merely because I asked him ?”’ 

“Poor Dick! 

“I really do think she treated him very 


fo 


badly.” 

“You must not malign my friend,’’ Lady 
Glad remarks, smiling. 

‘‘Was he really and truly in love with 
her ?”’ Hereward asks. 

He is thinking how good-natured! 
Blount tried to heal his wound while his 
own heart was perhaps aching with a 
sterner a. 

“Oh, absolutely gone! 

‘You never saw a fellow so gone im your 
life ! 

“T used to quiz him unmercifully. 

“IT wanted hiin to come here for Christ- 
mas, but he won’t. 

“It would be royal fun to see them to- 


gether.”’ - 

“T don’t think so,’’ Hereward answers, 
trowning. 

“If think it is scarcely less cruel sport than 
the fights between men and wild in 


the Colosseum, or the bull-fights in Mad- 
rid, or any other bloodthirsty amusement 
of the kind.”’ 

“Oh, come now !’’ Lord Heriot exclaims, 
“T don't believe in that kind of thing, you 
know. 

; “T assure you Blount enjoyed it all the 
time.”’ 

“Tf he did,’’ Hereward returns quietly, ‘1 
a his being so very far gone as you 

““W hat a tragic fellow you are, Hereward! 
You are so desperately in earnest always. 


Somebod oug t to warn Bab Middleton 
not to trifle with you.”’ 

“TI think so.” 

Hereward speaks drily, and for the 


second time Lady Gladys looks at hiin. 

This time she does not meet his eyes, and 
80 takes a comprehensive glance at his thin 
dark face, at his fine head, and at the haugh- 
ty carriage of that head too, lg ey 

But she does not think it will neces- 
sary to warn her friend not to trifle with 
this young man. 

Her friend is very well able to take care 
of herself, Lady Gladys thinks, and turns 
away two caress bér Russian terrier. 

Hereward issorry that Blount has seen 
fit to decline the invitation to Kingsocourt. 

It would have been pleasant to him to 
have had his friend bere during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

For it has been decided that he himself is 
to reinain at Kingsocourt for Christmas, as 
Lord Heriot’s exceeding slow ress 
shows that be has very littie time to lose, 
and that his holidays must be of the short- 
est. 

And Hereward is content to stay, having 
nowhere else to go, unless he returned to 
College, and startled the old porters and 
bed -nakers there by such an unprecedented 
occurrence a8 a student’s spending Christ- 
mas under its root. 

Since he has tacitly shut himself out at 
Lancing, and from intercourse with its in- 
mates, Fe has bat few friends whose com- 
pany he would in such a case prefer to his 


own. 
Miss Middleton arrives on the following 


evening. 
Hereward, from his undisturbed retreat 


in the library, hears her advent, hears the | 


shrill exclamations with which Evie greets 
her, rushing to meet her in the great hall, 
hears Lady Gladys cail her “dear” and 
sy npathize with her because of the snow- 

akes that have tallen upon her in ber 
transit from the car riage to the hall-door. 

He hears the newcomer laugh, a merry 
laugh which somehow tnakes hiin think of 
Biount. 


[t ws about five o'clock when she arrives. 
i very soon afterwards Herewaréd and his 
party sit down to dinner—at the very mo. 
nent indeed that Miss Middleton is allow- 


ing ber maid to divest her of her travelling 
wraps, and Lady Gladys is sending down 
stairs tor tea. 

They are old friends, these two, and they 
have a great deal to talk about, standing on 


_ try to out you 
out. 
“We might be obliged to fight, you know, 


eriot 


unpacks her dinner-dress. 
They get on very well together, and yet 
“9 are not in any way alike. 

erhaps it is this very contrast which 
makes ~ othe agree 80 weil. 

Their likes and dislikes are too wide apart 
a upon each other, 

n yen too they are very different. 
There is not a vestige of color at any time in 
Miss Middleton's cheeks. 

Her hair is black, draw smoothly away 
behind ber ears and rolled loosely in two 
ow id coils round a comb atthe back of her 


She has rather heavily arched black eye- 
brows, and a pair of very fine dark eyes ; 
she has also « very short nose and a rather 
long upper lip. 

But her face is a fascinating one neverthe- 
less. 

She is a little thing, but she carnes her- 
self well, and wears particularly long dres- 
ses and very high-heeled shoes, 

She stands on the rug now in her heav 
dress of iron-gray homespun faced with 
black velvet, and though she has one foot 
on the fender, and the firelight falls upon 
her face, there is no flush frou frost or fire 
upon her pale cheeks. 

eee | changes her complexion, nor 
does anything ever see to ruffle the sinooth 
black masses of her hair. 

Evie holds one of her hands in both his, 
and swings to and fro,on the rug, contented, 
though unnoticed—pretty Evie, with his 
black velvet tunic and white frills and long 
black silk stockings. 

Lady Gladys stands opposite, talking and 
listening, but nore of the latter than the 
former ; and even their tea, waiting on the 
little table close at hand, is forgotten in the 
absorbing questions as to who is in town 
and who is out of it, where the Woodleigh 
Pallisers bave gone, whether it is true or 
not that Lady Blanche Sommers is going to be 
married again, and it the Grant-Leslies have 
really gone to winter in Roime. 

“How delicious this blaze is!’’ Miss Mid- 
dleton exclaims, warming her sinall hands, 
when she and Lady Gladys have exhausted 
all the :nore immediate topics of the day. 

“Tt does one good to see it, after such a 
journey as I bave had, through the snow. 

“And master Evie! 

“T haven’t spoken to you yet, have I? 
Are you glad to see ne? 

ty 


“That’s right. 

‘“‘And how is Vere?”’ 

“He's very well. 

*“T’ll tell bim you called hit that !"’ 

“Oh, please don’t! 

“If you do, I sha’n't let you so much as 
see all the dragecs and bon-bons T have got 
in my big black box ! 

“And how about Mr. Blount, Gladys ? 
Have you seen hii since Michaelinas ?’ 

“No, we have not seen hiin since then. 

“Vere wanted him to come here for 
Christmas."’ 

“And he wouldn't! 

‘“‘Disagreeable wretch ! 

“Well, weshall do without him, though I 
don’t fancy wasting my tragrance on the 
desert air—never did. 

“IT wish I hadn’t used him up so fast, it 
would have been wiser, perhaps. 

‘‘But he is such a goose ! 

“T saw his sister in town the other day. 
They have come back trom their honey- 
moon, a know. 

“I nsipid-looking little thing-—no tnanner. 
She has given out that Charlie Cavendish 
carried her off froin a host of suitors, but I 
don’t believe it. 

“She doesn’t look like it, though those 
quiet sly girls are often terrible flirts, I 
allow. 

‘Dear old Kingscourt, how jolly it is to 
be bere again ! 

“The ainber silk, Jennings, and iny point- 
lace ruffles. 

“The key of my dressing-box ? 

“I’m sure I don’t know where it is. 
“Took for it, Evie, like a darling. 
*“You’ll probably find it in my jacket- 
pocket. 

“And now tell mine, Gladys, what are we 
going to do to amuse oursel ves ? 

“I’m up to any mischief, as usual. 
“We inust enjoy these Christmas holi- 
days, in spite of the snow.”’ 
() vited to dine with the Countess. 

The Doctor and the Gerinan lady are also 





CHAPTER V. 


N the day following, being the day be- 
fore Christmas Eve, Hereward is in- 








| 


invited, as he discovers by the non-appear- 
ance uf dinner paraphernalia in the little 
dining-room when he through it on 
his return from a walk through the snow, 
at about four o'clock. 

He is not very inuch excited by the pros 

of this state dinner. 

He sits with bis book over the library tire 
till the twilight puts a stop to his reading, 
and then he remains with the closed voluine 
on his knee, and stares into the red-hot 
coals. 

There is a pleasant odor of burning wood 
in the room, the firelight dances on the lang 
rows ot books, on the heavy folds of the 
curtains sweeping from gilt cornice to floor, 
on the tiger skin with its glass eyes which 
does duty for a rug. 

Hereward doés not feel lonely at Kings- 
court, yet he isa good deal alone. 

He works as hard as ever at hisown stud- 
ies, for he hag kept to his resolut f not 


ow sD ¢ 


all ing any O” 


pose f hin life 
Hee is not go 
fate—jaist yet : 
He has not seen the farnous Miss Midd'e 
ton up to this date. 
She break fasted in Lady Gladys’s inora- 


ing room, she aud Lady Gladys together, 


vi" Mi 7, 


the in Miss Middleton's room, while | 
her aah Pin, 





wad. 


ett 0 


Her journey had made 
tetewtete breakfast with her friend. 
has heard her voice, however. 


It is not like Lady Gl 
' of the Countess; it is lou 


hear. 
| and Lord Heriot in the long corridor gt the 


back of the bull. 
But Mr. Cartwright’s arrival at three 


| o'clock had put an end tw the game. 


| right. 


| she flirted with 





| 


‘ 


He never plays Badiminton, and be is 


lis figare is too elephantine to appear to 
advantage in conjunction with rattie and 
shuttieouck. 

Hereward, sitting alone in the dim old 
library, feels just a little desolate this even- 
lag, he hardly knows why. 

Sut probably because he cannot help 
thinking of this very day last vear, when he 
had first spoken of love to Nettie Blount, 
when he had for the first time in his lite 
spoken of love at all. 





v 





She played Badminton all the atternoon— | 
notwithstanding her headache—with Evie | 


Hie remembers so well the old dining. | 


room at the parsonage where he and Nettie 
had spent so many hours together decorating 
the Christmas-tree for the school-children. 
He reinembers the very odor of the little 
red and white and blue wax candles he 
affixed to the branches ot the fir at the gout 
of so many pin-pricks, be remembers how 
iin—for she did flirt with 
bitn. 

[tis proot that the glamour is clearing 


| away from his mental vision to find bim 


allowing 80 much as that she did flirt with 
him most outrageously. 

He tells himself now that he might never 
have made such a fool of himself if she had 
let hin alone. 

The most desperate lover wiil come to 
that conclusion sooner or later. 

The dressing-bell finds hit still jumnersed 
in reverie, and it is not very willingly that 
he so far conforius himself to sublunary 
things as to go up-stairs and don the somm- 
bre swallow-tail coat and white tie which 
his soul abhors, and in which he looks re- 
markably well, nevertheless. 

He delays so long—not from nervousness 
inost assuredly—that he is only justin time 
to take the lady allotted to him in to din- 
ner. 

She is no other than Lady Gladys Palliser, 
The little Doctor has the honor of giving 
his arin to the Countess, Lord Heriot is as- 
signed to Miss Middleton ; and Lady Gladys 
touches Hereward's sleeve with the tip of 
her white giove, and walks beside Pin 
across the great hall, with a very straight 
neck, 

There isa ylare of light in the dining- 
rooin which for a moment almost dazzles 
hiin, firelight and — and glittering 
reflections froin glass and silver snd shining 
datnask. 

Fruit and cut flowers adorn the table in 
frosty epergnes, purple grapes and dull red 
chrysanthemuimns glowing amnong the silver 
fern-leaves. Miss Middleton sits opposite 
on Lord Heriot’s right band, her cheeks as 
pale, her hair as sinooth as if she had not 
played Badininton all the alternoon. She 
wears a straw-colored silk, with point lace 
ruffles round the open corsage and loose 
hanging sleeves—none of the ladies are in 
full evening dress. Hereward meets the 


| that Nettie Cavendish said she had a 








glance of those laughing dark eyes very | 


often, though she is speaking to Lord 
Heriot all the time. He never meete it 
without thinking of his friend; but Miss 
Middleton does not know that, 

Lady Gladys Hereward cannot see, with- 
out turning his head, and he does not turn 
his head. . 

She appears to be occupied in listening to 
some remarks the Countess addresses to 
Doctor Jones from time ta time—rejuarks 
about Christinas doles of flannel and beet 
and coal to be distributed arnong the poorer 
tenants on the estate. 

Lord Heriot draws Hereward into conver- 
sation as much as he can, Miss Middleton 
listening when he speaks with an interest 
which ought to have flattered him, which 
would have flattered him perhaps had he 
not thought of Blount. 

If the Jinnere in the little dining-room 
appeared long, dinner to-night seems inter 
minable. 

But at last Hereward has the pleasure of 
holding the door open tor the ladies. 

If Miss Middleton pays voll with a laugh- 
ing flash of ber dark eyes, it is apparentiy 
thrown away upon the tall, broad -should- 
ered morose figure who stands #0 wravely 
with the door in his hand to let her pass, 

The drawing-room at Kingscourt is a 
dreainy room, curtained with velvet, 
crowded with vel vet-covered chairs of every 
possible size and pattern, hung with pic- 
tures warin with the dusky splendar of 
sun-set, lighted softiy by wax-lights in gi- 
randoles. 

An Erard standing inthe middle of the 
floor has also wax-lights burning on either 
side of the desk. 

The ruby velvet glows in the candle and 
fire-light with a wartn, rich tint, giving the 
room a deliciously comfortable look ; the 
carpet is of the sane dusky wine color, only 
showing crimson in the high lights. 

There is an ottotuan near the piano, and 
here Miss Middleton takes up her position, 
Evie beside her, while Lady Gladys plays 
softly, or falls inte musing with her fingers 
on the keys. 


She would mnake a study for a paint is 
«= LS I ere 
oe Ul ig 
re re AIT $ 
ajuare-cut, with wide silee “ S 
the beautiful white arins, a © rot pea 
round the white throat, one transiucent 
wilky sphrein each car, 
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her head ache—not | now, on her face, on the rich folds of her 
f much, but enough to form an excuse for a | sweep 
He | 
| plays with E 
— volce, or that , . “Yo _ 
er and merrier, | 
and bas a whole-hearted ring in it good tw 


yore on every se ! 

Miss Middleton watches her while she 
u are very silent to-night, Gladys." 

“Ain 1?" Lady Gladys soswers, in- 


ning to play again. 
| ir ‘ em. 


“Tell ine what 
Nettiewuod ?"" 

“Perhaps.” 

“I don't believe it. 

‘“iladys, | have inade a discovery.” 

“You have! 

“W hat is it, if T may know?” 

“Don’t you remember my tellir 


you are thinking about. 


you 
ot 
admirers ?"’ 

“Yen, 

“I fancy you said something of the kind. 
What then ?" 

“There was one in particular whom she 
used to talk about very sentimentally, pity- 
ing him, you know, and all that.’ 

“You?” Lady Gladys is playing softly, 
not tinuch interested, 

“Well, his name was Hereward. 
was a friend of ber brother's. 

“And is not Hereward the name of your 
brother's tutor ?"’ 

“Yea, I think so. s 

“Something like it, at all events.” 

“Then they are one and the same per- 
Bont"? 

“And that is your discovery?" Lady 
Gladys says disdainfully. 

“That is my discovery. 

“I think it is quite romantic. 

“I feel quite smitten with him already ; 
it ’ Mo very interesting to have been crossed 
in love! 


And he 


[TO BK CONTINUED. } 
ai = eel 


Scientific and Useful. 


ETCHING ON GLASS. — Etching on glass is 
performed by laying on the glase a groynd 
of bee@wax, and drawing the design there- 
on with a needle, asin etching upon cop 

wr. Sulphuric acid is then poured on, and 
luor spar sprinkled on it. After four or 
five hours it is taken off, and the work 
cleaned with oil of turpentine. 

Liquip SHor-BLACKING.—Dissolve in 
half a pint of soft water three-eignths of an 
ounce of potassiuin bichromate, and add 
six Ounces Of logwood extract dissolved in 
oue gallon of*warin water. Dissolve in one 
gallon of water by ‘continued boiling six 
ounces of borax and one and a half ounces 
of shellac. Mix all together while warm. 
and add three ounces of aqua ammonia. 
Apply the preparation with a brush. 

PRESERVING MKAT.—A method of pre- 
a neat by causing the heart of the 
animal to puinp boric acid into the tissues, 
has been recently patented. A sheep, tor 
instance, is stunned by a blow, and, Bicod 
being withdrawn from the left jugular vein, 
4 are solution of boric acid kept at blood 
heat is injected. In « few minutes the 
heart of the still living animal has pumped 
the antioegee fluid into all parts of the 
body, and the sheep is then killed in the 
ordinary —_ The cost is said to be about 
ten cents a sheep, and the ineat will keep 
for tive or six weeks in suminer. 

SPINNING Mertats.— The interestin 
operation of ‘spinning’ metals, as it is 
termed,is now being successtully employed 
as a substitute for the old and familiar way 
of manufacturing vessels of copper and 


| zine by hatnimer, rivets, and soldering-iron. 


A circular piece of sheet copper of ordinary 
thickness is placed on the lathe, and in a 


| twinkling is spun into the shape of a kettle, 


without a break or weakening of «# single 
fibre of the tuaterial, There are no joint. 
ures, the kettle being forined entirely froin 
the oriyinal copper sheet. The kettle- 
breasts, sides, and a strengthening portion 
forthe spout, are forined of one piece of 
sheet copper Metal and double-seamed to 
the pit, so that the seams are urder the side 


| of the kettle, and fori @ strengthening rib 


The sofet lightfalls so picturesqueiy just | 


upon Which it rests when on the stove, 
——_ °° 


Farm and tbarden. 


(FARGET.—A writer saves that 
never failed to cure garget by the use of 
beans. He feedsone pint of bean meal, 
nixed with other meal, for four successive 
davs, and bas found that quantity sufficient 
to cure the worst casos, le thinks if cows 
were fed with bean teal several times a 
year, they would never be troubled with 
waryet. 

PLANT-GROWING.— The inore freely a 
plant is growing the more water will it re- 
quire; and the more it grows the more sun 
and light will it need. In all cases those 
which een to grow the fastest should be 
placed nearest the light. The position for 
room plants is the southeast. They seem 
like anituals in their aflection for the morn- 
ing sun. 

Tue Vinke.—A Freuch cheinist claims to 
have discovered a inethod overcoming the 
danger threatening vinevards from the rav- 
ages of the phvlloxera. His process is to 
inoculate the vines with the phenol poison. 
The phylloxerado not attack plants thus 
treated, and are extirpated for want of food. 
The vines are in no way injured by the in 
process 


he has 


miulatiny 


W REDS Farin and (;acden says that the 


! puicke vay tu Lest 


harrow oa drag rie | 
upon this, and Gees it la 
than the cultivator aud | 


pense la touch jess, 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Raise Clabs for the Coming Year. 


>< 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premiuio is 
an exact copy sold fur $16,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest private gallery In America, It Is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five hundred sqaare inches, It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
ita veritable transcript frum life, and it combines in 
iteeif all the beautiful coloring of the ofl patnting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph, The most deli- 
cate details of color aud expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and onty on the closest ex- 
ainiuvation Is the mind satisfied that it ls not a phuto- 




















graph celore| by band, 

As to THE ost, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. Es- 
tablished in Iti, it is the oldest paper of Ite kind ip 
Awerica, and for wore than half acentury it has been 
redog nized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
na) in the United States. For the coming year we 
Dave secured the best writers of this country and 
Earope, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction. 

A revord of sixty years of continaous publication 
proves its worth and popolarity. THE POST has never 
missed an iesue. Ite Fiothon is of the highest order-— 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
Gay. It is perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other eo-called 
Hterary aud fainily papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion In the world. Each volume contains, In addi- 
thon to its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, aud upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Every number ts re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prisinw Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Blography, An- 
oedotes, Statistica, Facts, Recipes, Hinta, Cautious, 
Poetry, Sctence, Art, Philosophy, Manuners, Custums, 
Proverbs, Problema, Kx periineutsa, Personals, News, 
Wit aud = tlumor, Historical Besays, Remarkable 
Keventa, New Luventious, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
veut Discuveries, aud a complete repertofr all the lat- 
wot Fasiiivus, as wellasalithe uovelties lu Needle- 
work, aud fullest aad freshest Information relating to 
all inatters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
inesUc matters. Tuthe people everywhere it will 
prove one of the best, most instructive, reilable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Inolnding aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


2copies one year (and ‘Presenting the Bride’ 





dep COCK). ccccccccccccccccccrvccvesevseccccerveees $3” 
S copies one year = “* oe 500 
4 coples one year sa i +. 600 
S coples one year ic om .. &580 
Wcoples one year " i .. 5 00 
ie ” 23 00 


Decoples one year *e 

@@ Au extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
toa person sending aclub of five or more, 

New subscriptious can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
ndded to each subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 


ture. 

t's Prountum cannot be purchased by ttself: it can 
only be obtained In connection with THE Post, Only 
one premium will be sent with each subscription, 
Where a second premiam is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
inaking up clubs will be io the fleld as early as possi- 
ble, aud make large additions to their lists, (ur 
prices to club subseribers are so low that if the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
elas literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up ot a 
elub of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘‘PRESENTING THE Buipg,*’ free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also, 





How to Remit. 

Parment for THE Post when sent by mall should 
ve iu Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts, When 
neither is obtaimable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter, Every postinaster in the country ts 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable Ume af- 
will advise us of the fact, and 

, check, money order, or regis- 


ter ordering, You 
whether you sul es 
tered letter 





Change of Address. 
Subscribers desiring their address changed, will 
postoffice as well as their 


please give t r former 


wreectiht @u 
To Correspoand euis. 

r full name and address 
if you wish an answer If the information desired is 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 

Address all leticrs to 
THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 

(Lock Box &) 736 Sameom 6+¢., Phila., Pa. 


In every case send us ¥ 


Sorts ie AG el eee ante eater te os. 


= 


| should seek for the hidden cause in humil- 


THE WAY OF LIFE. 

Not only nature and society, but even 
the conditions and opportunities of life re- 
spond to the spiritwith which we receive 
thein. Poverty will discourage and break 
down one man, while in another it will 
build up self-reliance, industry, and firm- 
ness of will. 

To one success and wealth will prove un- 
told opportunities of good; to another they 
bring temptation, feebleness, and ruin. For 
one a strong temptation only confirms his 
integrity; for another it proves defeat and 
disgrace. Amusement is a healthful and 
refreshing tonic toone, a subtle and ener- 
vating poison to another. 

If this be truly so, if lite is a mirror re- 
flecting with tolerable fairness our mental 
and moral features, or a structure of which 
we ourselves are the chief architects, it is 
quite clear that the complainer must lose 





all claim to the sympathy he craves. In 
truth, he is by his murmurs confessing |iis 
own weakness of will, of poverty of mind, 
or moral deficiencies. He is taking the out- 
ward conditions of life and working them 
up with his own moods, qualities, and feel- 








ings. If the result displeases him, he 


ity and penitence. When complaints come 
tu be fully recognized as confessions, they 
will be neither so Joud nor so pumerous as 
they are at present. 

What we call good sense in the conduct 
of life, consists chiefly in that temper of 
mind which enables its possessor to view at 
all times with perfect coolness and accuracy 
all the various circumstances of his situa- 
tion, su that eact. of them may produce its 
due impression upon him without any ex- 
aggeration arising from his own peculiar 
habits. 

But to a man of ill regulated imagination 
external circumstances only serve as_ hints 
to excite hisown thought, and the conduct 
he pursues hasin general far less reference 
to his real situation than to some imaginary 
one, in which he conceives himself to be 
placed; in consequence of which, while he 
appears to himself to be acting with the 
most perfect wisdom and consistency, he 
may frequently exhibit to others all the ap- 
pearance of folly. 

To see ourselves as others see us is a gain; 
but to see things as they are is almost a 
greater. On'y we ought not to forget that 
seeing alone Is not enough. There must be 
doing as well; and to know that the cart 
sticks,is not of much use unless we put our 
shoulder to the wheel to lift it out again on 
to the solid road. 

In all things diligence, in all things en- 
ergy, in all things patience, in all that kind 
of common sense which accepts the truth 
as itis, makes the best of the bad, and 
gives its strength to the reparation of mis- 
fortunes and the recovery of lost ground 
every Where. 

— > << 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





Tue Lancet condemns the new article of 
female attire called the ‘‘crinolette.’’ It is 
an impediment to walking, produces an un- 
even bodily temperature, adds another to the 
many burdens borne by the waist, and bids 
fair to compete with crinoline in encourag- 
ing a prevalence of deaths from fire. 

Tue fashion of eunuchs is declining - in 
Constantinople. This is is partly owing to 
the act of Abdul Aziz in abrogating the 
crue) law by which none of the male chil- 
dren born of Sultans were allowed to sur- 
vive after their birth, and no Princess to 
have sons that might become possible pre- 
tenders to the throne. 


THe tallest electric mast in the country 
has been erected in Minneapolis, Minn. It 
is surmounted with eight lights, each with 
4,000 candle-power. It lights up the most 





dangerous portion of the city, and any- 
where within a radius of one mile diffuses 
light enough to enable one to tell the time 
at night by his watch. 


A WErEsTERN paper harshly discusses the 





claims of women to entrance into first-class 
colleges on the ground that they are unfit 


for real college work W here asks 
‘Isthe woman who can pull a reditabl 
| oar ina college boat race? Where is the 
woman who bas ever attained any skill as 


a base-ball pitcher? What women have ever | 
attracted attention and won praise by their 
excellence as foot-ball players? Are there 


any women who would prove efficient in a 
college ‘rush’ or could stand ‘hazing’ with 
cheerfulness and fortitude ?"’ 


A Vienna professor is devising electric- 
ally-lighted instruments for illuminating the 
throat, nasal passages, and other internal 
parts of the system. Having been obliged 
recently to wake an incision in a cavity of 
the liver of a person. suffering from cyst, 
he lighted up its interior surface with one 
of his instruments, and obtained a clear 
view of its condition. 

Arter a long consideration of means for 
stopping a ship suddenly when emergency 
requires, a German has adopted the princi- 
ple of a recoil of a gun as the only feasible 
basis for experiment. “He proposes to fas- 
ten on the front of the ship an immense 
cannon charged with some powerful explo- 
sives and ready to be fired by electricity at 
a moment’s notice. He supposes that the 
recoil would exactly connterbalance the 
momentum of the ship, the armament, of 
course, being proportioned to the tonnage 

It isa matter of common observation 
that manyJewish families scattered through. 
out the United States are wholly unable to 
obtain for their children an education which 
shall not only secure for them that culture 
necessary for the requirements of the high- 
est and best society, but which shall also be 
accompanied with a suitable Jewish train- 
ing. The necessity for such an institution 
is at once evident, and steps are to be im- 
mediately taken to supply it by some of the 
more prominent Hebrews of the country. 


A CLEVER French physician has, so it is 
said, invented a natural handle for dogs. 
Parisian ladies are wild about dogs, which, 
when out walking, are led by a string and 
picked up at each crossing to be carried 
safely over. When shaggy, long-haired 
pets were in fashion they were lifted by the 
hair. Now, however, smooth pugs are the 
favorites, and of course they have no hair 
to be lied by. So this ingenious doctor 
cuts the end trom a dog’s tail, makes an in- 
cision in the animal’s back, sticks in the 
tail-tip, and when it heals, there is a handle 
all ready for use. 


THe sand-bag artist is the terror of Chi- 
cago at present, and a newspaper of that 
city presents the following figures to com- 
fort the people: ‘There are in Chicago at 
the present time about 275,000 male _per- 
sons. Of these 140,000 are of sand-bag 
age. Of this 140,000 sand-bag contingent 
70,000 individuals are of a timid, nature,and 
do not go out after dark. There remain, 
therefore, 70,000 adult males liable to be 
sand-bagged any night. But the newspa- 
per returns show that no more than ten are 
sand-bagged upon any one night—or ‘ten in 
aweek. This amounts to 3,590 a year. 
It will take, therefore, twenty years before 
every man will get histurn. Any man 
who cannot take comfort from these figures 
should move out of the city."’ 

PrRoFEssoR BELL announced several 
years ago that the retina of the eye retained 
the last impressions made on it previous to 
death, and recommended that in cases of 
murder the victim’s eyes be promptly 
examined with a powerful glass, or photo- 
graphed by the use of strong lenses, by 
which means he thought a picture of the 
murderer might frequently be obtained. 
Another physician has just finished a series 
of experiments, in which he examined over 
a thousand eyes of animals and persons, but 
failed to find a single impression on them 
that could be constructed into the form of 
the last object behelé. The nearest ap- 
proach was by photographing the eye of a 
rabbit that had been paralyzed by atro- 
phine, but was too impertect to be of any 
use whatever. 

Ciara BELL, an inventive correspondent 
produced by the forcing process of Ameri- 
can journalism, manages by dint of an un- 





scrupulous imagination and a very daring 
pen to get off something new every week. 
This is its latest: ‘‘A giddy friend of mine 

She got 


the idea from those pictures which, in a pro 


has had her smile photographed 


| gressive series, showed the gait of a trot- 
| ting-horse; but the rise, progress and fal] 


of her grin exhibits none of the surprising 
ontlandishness that is to beseen in the step- 
ping of the horse. It is pretty all the way | 


through, and well she knew it, or she 
wouldn't have given the camera sthow. 
She is not an actress who did it to exhibit 
her skill in grimacing, but a society belle, 
vain of her lovely and expressive face, and 
anxious to put its most charming aspect jn. 
to an imperishable form.’’ 

THERE is to bea great change in the 
dances this year in English fashionable cir 
cles. The polka echevelee, the schottiscie 
langoureuse, the exciting valee a deny 
temps, are all to give place to the slow 
movement of what lively girls denominate 
the “‘lullaby dances,’’ suchas the German 
leudler and the polonaise, as danced at the 
German court. What is strange in this re. 
form is, that while the North of Europe has 
just determined to adopt the slow and sober 
style, the South has seized upon the Eng 
lish country dance and Scotch reels. A 
Florence and Milan the ‘‘sivogero’’ has cre 
ated a perfect furore. This is no other than 
the Sir Roger de Coverley, which has en. 
tirely replaced the cotillon as a termination 
to balls. A slow and graceful dance called 
the cournelle, much danced at Vienna, is to 
be produced at the English balls during 


the season. 


Or a certain class Horace Greeley once 
remarked; ‘‘I hate lawyers; they do more 
mischief toan their heads are worth; they 
cause disorder, demoralize every form ot 
equality, and are the chief obstacles to good 
government. If A lets B have his property 
without payment, I do not see why C, D. 
E, and all the rest of the alphabet should be 
called upon as a police force to get it back! 
No such thing should be attempted by Jaw. 
It is the most monstrous innovation upon 
man's honor and integrity that was ever 
forced into the commerce of the world. Let 
a man trust another at his own risk. Even 
a gainbler pays his debts contracted at the 
gaming table. Heis not obliged to par, 
but he considers them debts of honor. 
Abolish all laws for the collection of debts, 
and thus abolish the whole credit system; 
this is the only safe, true basis; that would 
abolish most lawyers, and all of the pawn 
brokers’ trade which now controls the com 
merce of America."’ 


Sarpa late orator: ‘Do you think hu 
man nature has improved in all these thou 
sands of years? Do you think men are 
really any wiser, better, or stronger, thau 
they were thousands of years ago? Take 
your Greek statue, and you have as fine an 
expression of the human face as you can 
find to-day. Take what has come down to 
us of their eloquence, of their generalship, 
and you will find them not inferior to the 
men of to-day. Yet their civilization per 
ished as civilization betore them perished— 
torn to pieces by the forces generated by the 
growth of iniquity. And the same ques 
tion is being presented to us now in this 
country as it wasto them. We must in 
some way stop the progress of this equality ; 
we must find some way of coming back to 
the natural plane,or we will be overthrow p. 
All this disquiet which moves the world 
means something; it means that the time is 
almost here—if it has not already come— 
when our civilization must take that move 
forward, or go down.”’ 

THE expenses of living in New York are 
continually increasing, and abready the 
number of men who are able to support a 
fair daughter of fashion in anything like the 
style to which she has beei. accustomed is 
comparatively small, says a correspondent. 
By able I mean that a man must be the 
possessor of an assured income of at Jews! 
$5,000 a yearin order to make bis wife 
mis.ress of an establishment such as will 
enable her to at all keep up her social posi- 
tion. Iought to have said double that 
sum, for with house-rent to begin with, at 
the lowest $2,@00, and there are few houses 
in good neighborhoods that can be got for 
that sum, $5,000 will be but genteel pov- 
erty. Even with an income of $10,000 a 
year a reception at Delmonico’s costing $1,- 
000, and perbaps $2,000, in addition to ex- 
pensive dinner parties, $5,000 yearly for cab 
hire, Worth gowns, etc., cannot be given 
ce in a lifetime. . Out-of-tow! 
mtinue to be happy on 4s 
a year cannot perhaps un 


more than 
people who 


many hundreds 


| derstand why it should cost ten times that 


amount to render lite endurable in New 
York, and may maintain that ‘‘going into 
society’ is not an essential to happiness. 
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BRED RIDING-HOOD. 





BY L. E. 1. 





Cooi and dark the shadows glimmere4d 
In the gloomy, grim old wood, 

Where with careless, lingering footeteps, 
Wandered fair Red Riding-Hood. 


Dark the shadows grew and dimmer, 
While the gray wolf by her side 

Premised—low and treach'rous pleading— 
That no harm should ber betide. 


Beat her pulses swift and strangely, 
Fiattered fast her trusting heart ; 
Yet she told him all her errand 
Ere at last they turned to part. 


Well we know the tragic ending 
Of the simple, sad old tale; 

How, for once, in fairy stories 
Evil projects did not fall. 


Not all wolves are dead and buried, 
Nor all maidens wiser grown ; 

Many hearts still flutter strangely 
At a specious pleading tone. 


Therefore, Miuger not to listen 
When your path by wolves is crost; 
Be you deaf unto the pleading— 
She who hesitates is lost. 


False Pretences. 


BY BANDALL W. BAYLE. 

M I to to London this suminer ? 
asked ome Weston of her indulgent 
father, alter the winter had 

“No, you are not,’’ said Papa 
ing to speak positively. 

“You are going to ‘ mammy’ if she will 
consent to receive you, and I want you to 
come home with rounder, aaad redder 
cheeks.”’ 

(Here the cheeks had to be pinched. 

“And imind, there must be less of this 
folly about going out when next winter 
comes.”’ 

“Then if our home is to be converted into 
a herinitage,”” laughed Er.na, “T mean to 
prepare for it by learniny to cook, 80 that I 
may cheer iny svlitudewith clear soups and 


perfect puddings.” : 
“I only wish you were in earnest,’’ her 


father replied. 

A tew weeks later Erina was installed in 
the home of her old nurse, Mrs, Webb— 
“mammy” ErinaWeston had always called 
her. 

The next morn'ng after her arrival, she 
astonished Mrs. Webb by entering the 
kitchen at six o’cluckh arrayed in a cotton 
dress and apron. 

She laugbed merrily at the look of won- 
der on the good woinan's face, and won her 
respect for ever by declaring, “I intend to 











eston, try- 


startled iuto taking another look at her face 
—he had been gamng her, out of the 
window; and he answered kindly, “I have 
been very remiss not to have thought of | 
that before. 

“T hope vou will not take revenge on me 
by putting saitin jny coffee, and serving up 
pebbles with my veyetabies.”’ 

“No; Tovuld not be content with so 
Slight a vengenance.” 

And Erina lett the room, 

As Mr. Harris watched ber receding 
form, he only wondered whether her beatti- 
fuleyes might not prove more toiture to 
one’s peace of mind than salt and pebbiew tw 
the stomach. 

“Why did you introdute me as your 
daughter ?"’ demanded Erma, when she | 
found herself alone with Mrs. Webb. 

“I thought gir!s were tond of such sport,” 
replied the old lady. 

“Well, perhaps TI shall enjoy a masque. 
rade; bugit is surprising that you thought 
of it, 

*T shall seon be found out at any rate, 
Mr. Webb will be sure to say something.” 

“Perhaps not. 

“Mr. Webb is nearly deaf, vou know, 
an’ go taken up with his sullen spells that 
he don’t take no notice of anything goin’ 
on around ‘im.’’ 

Mrs. Webb did not think it polite to tell 
Erina that, having failed tu take a prize in 
the matrimonial market herself she dread- 
ed a sitnilar tate tor her favorite, and doul.t- 
ed not that Mr. Harris would be alter ber 
father’s inoney should he become acg uaint- 
eq with her position in life. 

So she planned in her own way to save 
ber darling trou a possible clammy. 

Indeed, Mrs, Web regarded murriage us 
a caiamity under any circumstances, 

Day followed day, week followed week, 
and yet Mr. Harris tailed to make Erina his | 
friend. . 

He tried repeatedly to engage her in con- 
versation; but she viten discovered that her 
floors were unswept, or contrived some ex- 
cuse for leaving hin. 

One morning Mr. Harris did not appear 
at the breakfast table, and Mrs. Webb said 
that he would not be able to teach that day, 
whebad been seized with a violent ague 
chill. 

Pa a@ notion to substitute inyself for 
iin. 

“Il wonder if it wouldn't be fun to teach 
school, just for one day,” said Erina, 

“T wish you would, 

“The poor man can't aflord to lose 
situation. 

“He needs the money, I believe.” 

“Tt isn’t because I am very charitable, or 
in the least solicitious ubout pleasing hiu, 
that | propose going. 

“My motive is entirely selfish. 
“It is the novelty of being a country 
school-inistress that presents an irresistible 








his 





retend I ain your daughter while I ain 

ere, and learn to bake bread and wash 
clothes.’’ 

“You imay not get thei so nice the first 
time, but it is wonderful pleasant to have 
you about the work with me.’”’ 

* And reimember you are not to address 
me as ‘Miss Erina,’ but only ‘Erma ;’ and I 
want to begin now,’’ she said, with a quick 
glance about the room in quest of employ- 
ment. 

“Tt seems like a pity to spoil thein pretty 
hands. 

‘1 remember how I used to love tie 
touch of them when you werea baby, an’ 
yer r nother a-lyin’ in her grave.”’ 
“Never wind my hands. I fancy yours 
might have been beautiful had they not 
bsen so useful.’’ 

“Then you might peel! these taters an’ cut 
em’ up, while I go out an’ inilk.”’ 

When Mrs. Webb returned with her pail 
of foaining milk, she remarked, ‘‘There'sa 
youngish-lookin’ teller comin’ this way, 
with a valise in bis hand. 

“I wonder now, if it ain't the young 
school master ? 

“Ye see, the scarlit fever broke out in our 
district last April, an’ broke upthe school. 
The school-missus she got married, an’ we 
had to git a new teacher.”’ 


charim to inv mind,”’ 
Arrayed in a pretty walking costume, 

Erma knocked at the door of Mr. Harris's 

rooimn to ask for the key to the school. 

He surveyed ber « moment in mute ud- 

miration. 

‘“*How tasteful she isin her dress!" he 

thought. 

“You are very kind to take my place,” 

he said, at last, * and J aim deeply grateful. 

T shall not require your aid lony, if there 

is virtue in quinine. 

“You wiil tind the key on the table there, 

under iny hat. 

“IT hope that iny pupils will not give you 

any trouble.” F 

“Give yourself my 

account, 

“I inight carry a bundle of rods with me 

if you think it probable that I shall have to 

defend myself,” said she With a glance as | 

she hurried away. 

“I fervently hope I shall hear or see some- 

thing to day that will make me hate that 

mnan,’’ remarked Erina to herself as she | 

moved alony the road. 

“The idea cf allowing inyself wo fall in 

love with a poor teacher ! 

“It inakes me angrier with myself than 

Tam always pretending to be angry with 

peor Mr. Harris. 

“There !"’ she exclaiined, as she 


no uneasiness on 





neared 





The “youngish-looking feller’ soon made 
his appearance at the door. 

“My name is Harris,’’ said the young 
man. 

“IT have en to teach your school, 
and would {ike © board here. 

“I trust you will be able to accomodate 
me.” " 

“Come in an’ take a chair. 

“You can stay, though the last teacher 
did make a lot o’ work, what with pickin’ 
up things she’d leave about, an’ carryin’ 
water up the steps to her rooin. Tois is my 
daughter Eriuna, Mr. Harris.” 

And Mrs. Webb gave Erma a warning 
glance asshe thns mtroduced ber. 
“You haveavery handsome daughter, 
Mrs. Webb, | 

“Will she be one of my pupils ?’’ 

“You would notdare thus insult me if 

—" began Erina, with a flash in her brown | 
eyes. 

"Erma !” interrupted Mrs. Webb. 

And then the girl siniled quietiy,and was 
silent. 

If the fly on the window had suddenly 
buzzed about his face, and shown a capacity 
for stinging, Mr. Harris would not have 
been nore astonished. 

“I thought people of this clazs liked such 
plain speech,’’ was his imental comment, as 
Erma’s flushed cheeks aid 


he gazed on 
flashing eyes. 
‘Poryive 

frank, I te 
mrity. 

“You,” she’replied, **1 will forgive you it 
vou sthi try to remeusber that the husnablest 
foot manetines suelters a lady.” | 

Hiv tones were so baughty that he was | 


Er A Rave beer 


witD grave sin 


1188 


ia 


un? ‘ar Med 14 ue 


| coul 


| when the fever had left hiin, and walk with 


the school grounds; “I 
already ! 

“There's a pond of stagnant water behind 
the house, 

‘* He ought to have the ague ! 

“And has no more sense than to be dosing 
himself with quinine. 

‘But, after all, it is his business to teach 
not todrain marshes. 

“T’7ll make him some bop teato-night—no, 
I won't.” 

How anxious and sad the children seemed 
to learn thattheir teacher was not well, and 
how they all seemed to love bin! Erma 
thought she should feel almost guilty if she 
not love him too. 

Hie solicitude for the welfare of his school 
Jed Mr. Harris to rise in the afternoon, 


seo Something 


’ 


slow painful steps towurds the scene of | 
Erina’s teinporary sovereignty. 

He reached his destination in astate of 
great weariness, and sat to rest awhile be- 
tore going into the school-room, 

A recitation was in progress, and he had 
not listened long w the sounds before he 


| Said, ** Mra, 


c 
to her. 


“I would like to consult you about the 


reocord,”’ sail he. 

When they were alone he said to her, 
“You have taught before ?” 

“Never !"’ 

“Then you are a genius, 

“But even if you are, you did not receive 
your edyvation in a country school, did 
you?” 

No reply. 

Erina Curned with nervous baste to the 
register, and commenced talking about the 
day's attendance. 

Astheyv turned the leaves together they 
came upon the phutograph of a sweet-faced 
woman, and a loose sheet of paper upon 
which was written a poem with the title 
staring out in big bola letters, ‘To my 


| Love.”’ 
Mr. Harris murinured ape og about 
his carelessness in leaving such things in 


sich a plice, and proceeded to put them in 
his coat-pocket ; but Erina held out her 
hand. 

“May I see the portrait 7’ she asked, in a 
very faint voice, 

“Certainly,’’ he answered, handing it to 
her. 

Ile noticed that her fingers shook as they 
closed over it, and that her face was a trifle 

le. 

“That is my sister's picture,” sald tho 
schovlinaster, ufter she had examined it 
carefully, watching her fuce intently as he 
spoke. 

Iie saw a glean of light leap into her 


T 





eyes and an expression of relief soiten the | 


lines about her mouth. 


Then he took the hand that was still 
trembling in his own, and looked into ber 
yes, 

* Tell me,” he said “if it bad been a 


sweetheart instead of a sister, should you | 


have cared ?"’ 

“No. 

“What are your sweethearts to me ?"' she 
said, withdrawing her hand, and making 
a desperate effort to lovk out of the win- 


| dow; but somehow his gaze compelled her 


own, and she found herself litting her eyes 
to his face, and dropping them in be- 
wildered confusion beiore tue light that met 
them. 

‘Erma,’ he said, “I feel that I must teil 
you what is in iny heart. 

“Nay, my darling, you shall listen,”"— 
seizing ber hands, for she was rising and 
turning from hitn. 

“Tam too poor to marry, but poverty has 
not prevented ime from loving, aye, wor- 


shipin you. 
‘Tell ine, Erma, is there any hope tor 
ine? 


“Can you ever learn to love me 2" 

“No,” she replied a quiver of happy ex- 
citement in ber voice; “DT shall never learn 
tu love you, for I love you already.” 

His arins were about her in an instant. 

“Bless you, iny love! 

“Do you think we could live on @ very 
Sinall salary ? 

“But no; [ was wrong to ask it. 

“T usust wait for you until I obtain a bet- 
ter position.”’ 

“T am sure we could live together on a 
sinall salary’? 

‘Let us try it. 

“Ir it becoines necessary I inight teach, 
too,”’ she added, mischievously. ; 

When they reached home, Mr. Harris 
Vebb, Erma and I are be- 
trothed. Wall you accord your consent and 
blessing ?’’ 

* Blessing? No! 
will your father say ? 

“To think of my poor motherless Erina 
marryin’ a man——' 

‘*Motherless?” interrupted the astonished 
Mr. Harris. 

“Yeu,” said Erina. 
nurse, hot ey mother, 

“We have deceived you, but you will tor- 
give us,’—with a confidential smile. * 1 
ain sure iny father will consent to tho mar- 
riage when he knows you.” 

He did consent, and even seeined pleased 
with Mr. Harris for having wooed Fria 
without knowing she would come into pros- 
session of a fortune on her twenty-first 
birthday. 

Mr. Harris would not marry until he had 
a better position; but Mr. Westen's in- 
fluence helped him to obtain one, and his 


Erina Westen, what 


“Mrs. Webb was iny 


own industry helped him to keep it. 


Charming Philyra. 


BY A. M. E. 








R.WARDLAW gave me such acoo! re 
ception when T laid before hitn the 


AI state of my feelings with regard to his 
faughter Effie, that I suspended my visits 


Not that T intended to give her up by any 


ineaps; toralew years’ hard work and cl ose 
application, I firmly believed, would jrlace 
meet Silas Wardlaw’'s | 


me on a footing to 
worldly minded scruples. 

I remembered how Jacob had twiled tis 
way Ww a wife—two of them, in faet—and, 


aniinated by the example, I was bending 
every energy to win one superior to them 


both, when one day a pivee of news came to 


discovered th#t his pupils were being me that pointed out a shorter cut Ww happ- 
guided by a tmaster-hand. ness. : 
To say that he was surprised would give By the death of adistant relative I hal 
but a taine idea of his e:motions., come iu fora leyacy of five thousand pounds 
Absorbed and delighted, he remained a and could have the money, sothe letter 
listener until he was sturtied y hear 7 ti 1 ealled tor it 
| re parath . r - j iri nm “ 
hey gath , a4 14 
hii si} Low lie Wis und as t 4 ' » islu 
left bim, Erina was about w go tow I could easily ride th ul " 
Only a word or two about the key. dav. and resolved to start th VOxt 


“Walt a moment, can you not? 


Inorping. 





Mra. Trivet kindy fixed a button to my 
inside breast ket, fur greater safety, a 
—e for which I thankfully availed my- 
ne . 

The journey, till I had pearly reached 
horne again, was with ut incident worthy of 
recital. 

The executor, atter taking A rece! pt, 
had prometiy handed ine the crisp notes, 
which I co retully bestowed In the pocket 
secured by Mrs. Trivei's button. 

The last few miles of the road lay along 
the inargin of the river, and it was here, 
just as the sun was going down, that my 
thoughta were interrupted by a plercing 
sbriek, followed by loud cries for help. 

Springing from my horse, and fastening 
the rein quickly toabranch, I ran to the 
spot whence the sound came. 

Mr. Tagax, an old gentleman who recent 
ly caine to lodge at Mra. Trivet’s, stood on 
the bank of the river calling wildly for a» 
sistance. 

“For Heaven's sake, save her?” he cried, 
as I reached the spot. 

“I know not who she is, I was sitting 
down here reading when I heard her out- 
cry.” 

A glance explained the situation. 

A young and beautiiul woman was strug. 
ling in the water, in danyer of being swept 
beyond the reach of help. 

was on the point«f plunging to her 
rescue, when Mr. Tayax caught my arm, 
and said, “You'll endanger your own life 
if you venture in with all of your clothing 
on,” 

I felt the force of iis suggestion, and 
throwing my coat to Mr. Tagaux, leaped into 
the river, 

A few strokes’ brought me in reach of 
the imperilled lady, who was apparently 
lust sinking. 

Catching one of her wrists, [ placed her 
hand on my shoulder, I started ww swim to 
the snore. 

She followe' my instructions with sin- 
gular presence of mind, and in 4 minute we 
stood on the bank. 

I looked around for Mr. Tayax, bpt he 
was gone, 

My ovat, too, with the money in the coat- 
pocket, was equally invisible. 

I uttered ahal!-suppressed exclamation, 
and was about te leave the lady ww berselt, 
and starton a wild search for my missing 

roperty, When | betueus ht me that most 
ikely Mr. ‘Tagan, to his exeitement, had 
run to call additional beip, carrying my 
coat along with line. 

Doubtiess both would turn upin good 
BeuUsOTI. 

Miss Philyra Vhippins — that was the 
Name the young lady gaye ine—was resid- 
ing, she said, for the sutmitier, in Cle metgh- 
borhool; and while taking ber favorite 
walk that evening, Bh@ hed stopped to 
pluck a wild Hower on the river benk, aud 
eatching ler loot, had tripped and fallen 
over. 

I burried home, hoping to fod Mr. Tay- 
ax wilthiny cout there betore me > but, to 
iny chagrin, be had not returned. 

| petenned the Way lo theserne of the ao 
cident, but he was nowhere to be found, 
nor could [ discover anyone who had seen 
himsince early in the atlertioon,. 

[hurried back to Mrs. Trivets, but still 
he had not returned. 

TL looked forbim in all sorts of likely and 
unlikely places, but could) yet ne trace of 


| dion. 


At last the truth dawned ‘upon ive pain- 
fully that I bad been rotebed, aut that Mr. 
‘Tagax, in spite Of his veneravle looks, was 
no better than he sinenid be. 

To nakea long Slory short. [ saw neo more 
of Mr. Tagax. 

From the executer, | otbtatned the num, 
bers of the notes he ined poidine, of which 
tat once advertised atoll description, offer- 
liv are ward for thei: t a ve 

Ininy trouble, TP did tot toret to call on 
Miss Phippins, who was net oniy bavist in 
her thanks, bat profus: 1th ber eX premmons 
of sytupathy for tiny loss. wolle ber repro- 
bath noof the villian Uiat tied Caused it was 
even ywreater than tivo own. 


One day | happened to mention to her 
that business would call tic ty town on the 
Morrow, 

“Might IT trouble you witha Jitth: eon. 
mission 27°" shie asker. 

“T shallesteein iba pleasure,meobatry ible, 
I replied, 

Exeusing herself, sie returned, alter a 
brief absence, With a sc.ued packet lia her 
hand. 

“Here are some papers To wish de- 

| livered to my guardian, soo scid. 

“You'll find his address oa coe envelope.” 


ivoite os bts, 


hig & preseitis 


Promising to segg inci ss 
I took acordial leay, roe 
invitation to call on tiv returt. 


Next morning found tae in the early 
train. 

At the end of a coups ours we 
stopped for refreshiseuts, 

In wetting atiny pocket-boow [look oat 
Miss doit an ite 


Phippins’ packet, and is 


stant in iiy hand, 
ioe, ’ sid 


“This way @ motnent, eo 
4 bath, Wii, draw iti itey atias ite tebe db ine 
toa private room, aud sad, * i aii a detet- 
ive. IT sawa packetin your prssession just 
now, the address on wince ainracted iy al 
tention. Permit to look ati 
I placed it in bis tb vod. 
Without ultering a word, he began to rip 
it open. 
stop!’ ] exclaimed indignant! s 
sl WAS ¢ rusienl i vulv, and 
4s i ~ 
os “ PS, 
wank 
panion INSpectou cage©riy 


“A young an Was rubbed of these lately 





























































































































































—at least, they bear the advertised num 
vers,"’ remarked the detective. 

“And tt was 1 who wes rolled of them !”’ 
1 exciamned. 

The two laughed tieredulousiy. 

“There isa wentiotnan tn this piace w Tt) 
knews ine, T repited. 

And 1 uve thie thsi. 

My friend was sent for, and at onee iden- 
tified ime. 

Ono '—it's plain enough now! said the 
detective, when T had told tay story. 

“Mr. Tagax and Miss Philsra Phippins 
are only aliases tor two of #@ metorious band 
of thieves. 

“The former, most likely through the in- 
discretion of your landlady, beeune aware 
that vou Were about te receive a sui of 
money, and probabiv tial iis eve open 


when she sewed on the bette; and) 
the drowning seene was all a prceoneerted | 


trick. 
“Not caring to have the tiomey about him 
In case of capture, Mr. Tagayx  tiatiagsedt to 


convey it to Miss Philyra the sane might; | 


and she afterwards took the bold course of 
making you the tessenyer to loduwe it sate. 
lv in the hands of the aecomplished rascal 
who acts as banker for the gang.’ 

The two officers returned wit! me in the 
hope of meeting the fair Pitivra, but the 
pretty bird had already flown. 

Now that I was prepared torenew neyo 
tiations on a cash basis, | tound Mr. Ward- 
law quite an altered tan, 

Aa for Effle—biess her faithful heart!—1 
wasall the samme to her, fortune or no tor- 


tune, 
—_—_> - 


From the Depths. 


BY JULIUS THATCHER, 


talking to Paui Thyrley when Mr. 

Hartwell and Kybert Van Dorn are 
both disenyayed ? said Mes. De Crroot, in 
an angry Whisper, to her daughier, on the 
evening ol her debut, at tiie louse of a fash. 
ronable friend. 

‘You know the position Paut Thyrley 
holds in our home. 

“Your father keeps hin as bis secretary 
out of charity, on the seore of their old boy- 
ish friendship. 

“Jam surprised that you should dance 
twice with hit this eveniiug. 

“Some one is sure to make an ill-natured 
remark about it.’ 

“He is really very nice, tnamina,’’ said 
Holen, gazing after ber late partner witha 
suspiciously admiring expression in’ her 
hazel eves. 

“Ifthe was only rich he would) be per- 
feet.’ 

“But he is mot rich. 

‘Tlow can you be so foolish —so mad, 
Hiehem? 

“Are vou sure ¢ 
iii? 

“Have you notiecd the splendid diamond 
ning in the shape of a star that he is wearing 
to-night? 

“How could a poor man have a ring like 
that?" 

“Et is paste, no doubt,” said 
irritably. 

Andthen a really tragie @x pression cross- 
ed ber still handsome face, 

‘Helen, Mr. Van Dorn is) coming this 
way. 

“For merey’s sake, leave off staring after 
that poverty-stricken Paul Phyriey, and 
make vourselft agreeable to him if he asks 
you to dance—unless you wish to break iny 
heart.’ 

With asigh Helen dropped her plumed 
fan from before her face and turned to wel- 
come the wealthy banker with a beaming 
suite. 


J ine why do vou waste your time 


hai die is met rieh, 


her mother, 


Egbert Van Dorn was a short, heavily- | 


built, prosy man, of five and forty. 
He hac been born and reared in 
poverty. 


Coming intoan immense fortune when | 


vouth was gone, be had but two ideas, 
apparently, in hos brain—the one his 
money : the other his very uninteresting 
welt. 

Such as he was, however, the brightest 
and tairest of Society belles were ready to 
run a race for his favers. 

And Helen De Groots handsome Spanish 
face flushed with exultation as the evening 
massed by and still found lita constant at 

er side. 

Schooled by her proud mother, and 
prompted by her. own ambition, she cast 
aside her momentary dream of love, and 
met Paul Thyrley so goldly on the next 
morning in her own bome Chat his sudden 
look of intense mortification showed the 
pain he felt. 

Froin that day they were as strangers, 

Paul Thyrley busied himself inthe duties 
of his place, and turned for comfort in his 
leisure hours to Helen's youny cousin, Lucy 
Fair, who held a position in the great grand 
house that was even lower and less unsatis- 
factory than bis own. 

One morning, sone Weeks after his birth- 
night ball, Lucey Fair ran hastily down the 
staircase frou: her cousin's rooin, her pretty 
face all bathed in tears. 

“What isit Luev?’° he asked, holding 
her fast aS She atlenipted to run away. 

“What has been uneving vou?” 

“Tt 1s ' 

Helen sa tt e been so rude and 
forward nee ec 
iiust despis r heart sid 
after a long prise 

‘She saw us co.nein froti ou walk last 
evening, do you know” 

She hesitated. 

The secretary siniled. 

“Well, ny Lucy. 
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“Did she see me bid you good night with 
a kiss? 

“Is that the caus of all these tears?" he 
said. 

“Oh, she has suid such cruel things, 
Paul ! 

“She declares that you cannot possiblv 


respect ine because I have not respected | 


myself. 


“And aunt De Groot says that she cannot | 


take me to the grand party at Upton Park 
next week, 


“She says that I will disgrace them byiny | 


behavior, that I have already disgraced 
them —that I—oh, Paui! have I done 
wrong? 

“Was it unmaidenly in me to own that I 
loved you, and to show it as I did?" 

“My poor little Lucy!’ cried Paul indiz- 
nantly. 

“T see how it is. 

“But they shall not torment you like this 
another day. 

“Look here, Lucy! 

“I've given up my 
| away at once!” 

‘Going away? 
“soln lo leave ine?” 
She clung to him in mute dismay, the 
tears still standing in her bright eyes. 
“There 1s the thing that grieves me,” re- 
plied Paut, 
| “Do you love ime well enough to go with 
ine, Inv dear? 
, “Ityou do, speak the word—and at least 
your aunt and cousin shall never have the 
power to torture you again. 

“T can promise you comfort in your nome, 
and kind care, and atlove thet will never 
fail. 

“What do you say, Lucy?’ 

‘] would go with you to the end of the 
world, Paul.” 

“And never be afraid of the hard work, 
the anxiety, the care, that are the daily por- 
uion of @ poor Inan's life 7" 


piace—I am going 


| Never! 


“It you are with me there is no sorrow, 
no trouble that I fear to meet, she answer- 
ed) with a trusting stile. 

That night the lovers left that stately 
home and fled to the city, where, in the 
presence of her uncie, Luev Fair pronounce 


'edthe vows that made her an nonored 


| 
| 


wife. 

“You have done welt and = wisely for 
yourself, iittie girl,”’ said her uncle, as he 
bade them larewell the next day. 

“To wish your cousin had been half as 


| wise, 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


“Fareweil, Paui don't fail to bring 
your wife to the party at Upton Park, my 
boy.” 

Mrs. De (Giroot held up her white and 
jeweled hands in horror when ber husband 


| told her what has happened. 


Butshe was too busy preparing for her 
own and Helen's sojourn at) Upton Park to 
waste Inany thoughts upon ber rebelleus 
Dhlece, 

The party was now close at hand,aud was 
to be a gorgeous affair. 

The owner of Upton Park, it was widely 
rumored, nad been a poor boy, a newsboy 
inthe city streets. 

Befriended by the benevolent Paulus De 
(rroot, then but a lad himsell, the newsboy 
had worked, striven, and = risen, till, in the 
prune of his manhood, he had now come to 
reside near his early friend in «a home jike 


‘a palace, 


| hostess bp the request of Mr. Upton, who | 


lt was a romantic story. 
Mrs, De Groot received them, acting as 


had not yet arrived, 

“Matiina, vou told) me yesterday not to 
accept Mr. Van Dorn till Thad seen Mr. 
Upton,” said Helen De Groot, as they stood 
apartfrom the guests watching the inner 
door of the library, throught which the 
owner of the house would very soon ap- 

| pear. 

“But they are saying now that Mr. Upton 
is actually married, and that be is to b ng 
his bride home to this house this very 
| migght.”’ 

*Nonsénse, Helen!’ said Mrs. De Groot 
| sharply. 

jut she looked thoroughly uneasy. 
“Mrs. Stone pretended that your father 

was in the secretand that he was present at 
the wedding yestesday in the city,’ she be- 
gan, “but I will never believe that Mr. De 
Giroot would "4 

The words died on her lips. 

She grasped Helen's arin, clinging to itas 
if to save herself frou falling. 

The arched two-leaved door of the library 
Was opened. 

There stood Paul Thyrley, and leaning on 
his arin was a lovely lithe dark-eyed fairy, 





in a bridal robe and lace veil,with diamond | 


| ornaments that blazed like stars, 

There, too, was Mr. De Groot, whose 
voice sounded Jike the “trusmp of doom’ in 
the ears of his wife and daughter as he spake 
in this wise— 

“Friends and neighbors, let me present 
to you Paul Thyrley Upton and Mrs. Lucy 
Upton, tiny own dear miece. < 

“In their name and in tiny own I bid you 
welcome inmost heartily to their pleasaut 
hoine-coming at Upton Park.” 

_ © ——_- 
**Feel Like a Different Man.”’ 


A gentleman at Renovo, Pa., writes, after 
three weeks’ use of Compound Oxygen: 
am happy to say that my health bas im- 
proved very much. I am surprised that | 
oe been benefitted so much in se shorta 
time l feel like a different tuan, and ean 

atte } t ' , * s™ ses I 


eft ime, and I can now rest 


wood at nights. My cough las also cx assed 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxy gen, ts na- 

ture, action, and resuits, with reports of 

casesand full inforination, sent free. Drs. 

STABKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
, Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


| They | Never Had. 


BY K. LINWOOD SMITH. 








voung girls when they feel as if their 
ju {cient mm sane matters is quite 
superior to thet of their parents, 

Tit tine had eoine to Mary Wells, and 
(the oatter under consideration was her 

iratrimomwal engagement with Charlie For- 
est. 

Mary had made up her mind that the en- 
yagement should Exist. 

Her parent’ had as firmly determined 
that it shouid and wouid be irrevocably 
broken. 

The fact was, Mrs. Wells thought that 
Charlie was not good enough for her daugh- 
ter. 

And why? e 

Weil, in the first place. although young, 
he was slightly bald. * 

In the seeond piace, he had scureely any 
teeth. 

The girl was wearin: three fuse teeth ; 
but what mattered that? 

Her being a Welis compensated for such 
trifling defect. 

In the third place, the doting mother said 
his nose was too lurge, and she wanted a 
handsome son-.n-law. 

Mary 8 nose was one ofthe kind which 1s 
usually styled celestial, and it grieves 
ine toadd that sine was by no means a 
beauty. 

But these truths are scarcely worth men- 
tloniny. 

The fourth and jast, and of all the most 
liportant, reason was thal the suitor did 
not have suflicient money lo satisfy tae 
mercenary parents. 

Very tittle “lucres did Mr.and Mrs, 
Wells possess, but they considered that to 
inake up for this deficlency in pecuniary 
aflairs was the sacred duty of Mary’s bus- 
band-to- be. 

In consequence of these very reasonable 
reasons, the fond father dismissed poor 
Chartie with an admonition never to come 
near bis child again, and then set to work 
watching the child s actions. 

At first, Mary managed to meet ber lover 
clandestimely. 

But vigilant mamma came upon them 
one day al their trysting place, took Mary 
instantly home and locked her in ter 
roomn. 

For a while after that the young folks 
contrived to keep up a secret correspon 
dence, 

But that also was soon discovered. 

All communicatior of any Kind was pre- 
vented forthe tuture, and the lovers were 
in despair. 

About this tine Mrs. Decker, a wealthy 
sister of Mr. Wells, was preparing for a trip 
to France. 

Hearing of her miece’s ‘‘unfortunate  at- 
tachinent to young Forest, she kindly of 
fered to separate Lhe obstinate pair by tak 
Ing Mary with her, 

Mary's parents were quite delighted with 
the idea. 

“Just the thing, ’said her father. 

“Amidst new scenes she wil probably 
forget that seoundre!, and may meet 
someone Who is yi every way worthy of 
her.” 


| if ERE comes a time in the lives of many 





Scoundrel-—a young tnan whois) slightly 
bald, has few leeth, possesses a lengthy 


| nose, is pot wealthy, and insists upon bav 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Ing a girl who loves him. 
That was Mr. Wells’ definition of scoun- 


| dre. 


After much preparation but no unneces- 
sary delay, poor Mary was conducted to the 
train Which was to bear her to the dreaded 


| steamer, 


Sad and heavy-hearted she felt as she 
looked out of the railway-car window, gaz- 
ing at the inany friends who watched them 
start. 

Saddenly she discerned in the crowd a 
fainiliar figure. 

Could it be he? 

It was indeed he! 

There was no mistaking that 
fori. 

“What is the matter, child?’ asked her 
aunt, anxiously. 

“You are white as a ghost?" 

‘There 1s Charlie,’’ she gasped. 

“Oh, how can I leave hii?" 

“Tut !—nonsense | 


loved 


| “You will get all over that in a fort 


night.’ 

Sut the auut’s tone was not unkind, and 
very tenderly did she draw her mece away 
| from the window, 

,  Forshe saw plainly enough that her heart 
| was truly sorrowful. 

We will now return to Chariie,whom we 
left standing tn the crowd. 

Ife had accidentially heard, on the morn- 
ing of Mary's departure, of her intended 
trip to France, and had ascertained when 
she was to start. 
| Hoping to get an opportunity to—well, do 
| Something or other extraordinary, he had 

hurried tothe station, but arrived there 
| just in Uline to see the train leave. 

Only tor a moment did he stand and 

gaze despondingly at his loved one, 








then, with hands clenched and teeth set ! 


firinly, Charlie Forest made a 
Vow. 

Concerning that vow we have nothing to 
do at present. 


soleuin 


In duetimne there came to the anxious 
parents lé 


to evervti 


; Liat w 7 v« be t 
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tterstelling of Marvy S 1 { flerence 
grand 
“The child is slowly pining away,” wrote 
| her aunt; “and ifshe is not etter soon, | 
shall return bome.” 


In reply to this, the bard-hearted parents 
said;— 











“Don't think of such » thihg as coming 
back yet. 

“She will no doubt get over that love-aick. 
ness in a short tine.’’ 


After a while Mrs. Deoker sent word that 
Mary was growing more cheerful, and ap- 
wared to have alinost forgotten Charlie 
“orest. ‘ 

Again she wrote :— 


“The child is quite herself once more. 
Sne acts very agrevably with everybody, 
and seerins to favor theattentions ofa young 
nobleman to whom she was introduced 
lately.”’ 


Finally came the news that the young 
nobleman wished Mary's hand in mar- 
riage. 

“If you are willing,’’ said the aunt, ‘the 
will be narried here, finish the trip wit 
ine,and then we will all come home togeth- 
er to receive your blessing.” 

“What did I tell you?” cried Mrs. Wells, 
exultingly. 

“Mary will make a brilliant match, after 
all. 

“Certainly we are willing.” 

‘Hadn't we better make inquiries about 
the gentleman's character, or tind out as to 
his antecedents?’’ prudently asked Mr. 
Wells. 

“Not at all essential, sir. 

“Your sister will make all the necessary 
inquiries. 

“While the child has a good chance, let 
her take it, or 1t nay slip.’ 

So over the Channel went the answerthat 
‘pa and ’mna were willing. 

Thus it happened that ina few weeks 
trom that time, ona fine spring worning, a 
large company of frends assembled at Nir. 
Wells’ residence to greet the bappy nobie- 
man and his bride. 

At last, after much waiting and a great 
deal of consequential talk from the bighly 
elated parents, a carriage droveup to the 
dvor, andthe travelers were ushered into 
the presence of the expectant guests. 

‘“‘Ailow me to introduce your daughter's 
nusband,’’ said Mrs. Decker, looking at a 
young man, on whose arm Mary proudly 
leaned. 

Everyone present stared in amazement. 

Mr. Wells stood as if riveted to the 
Bpot. 

But Mrs. Wells 
forth— 

“Susan, you have deceived us! 

‘Where is the nobleman whom you pro 
mised as our daughter’s husband 7? 

‘That is only Charlie Forest!" 

“Iiere is the noble man,’’ replied the 
aunt, laying her hand on Chariie’s shoul- 
der. 

“I assure you J can truly call him by that 
name, for he true nobility of char- 
acter, which 1s far grander than that of 
blood, 

“But, believe me, when I first wrote you 
of hin, 1 did not Know that the nobleman 
who seeined to brighten up iy niece 80 
wonderfully was only Charlie Forest. 

“You are aware that I bad never met 
bim before. 


“And afterwards, when they caine to me. 
confessed all, and implored me to intercede 
for them, I, Knowing that intercession 
would not avail, invented the little artifice 
ya the purpose of inaking happy two young 

ives. 

‘‘Now, dear sister and brother,show your 
true nobility by granting us complete for- 
giveness.”’ 

“Well, what can’t be cured must be en- 
dured, I suppose,”’ said Mrs. Wells. 

And then she sighed as she thought of 
her son-in-law’s einpty purse. 

‘Bless you both!” said the father. ‘‘Wife 
and I were in the wrong. 

“Charlie, I commend your pluck in fol- 
lowing the girl you love to France. 

**You weil deserve her. 

‘‘But may we never have cause to think 
of you otherwise than as the noble man sis- 
ter Susan calls you !’’ 

And they never had. : 

——_——>—_ 0 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES.—The belief that 
disease is sometimes disseminated through 
the medium of funerals has long been en- 
tertained. 

This matter some time since took a prac- 
tical turn by one of the Massachusetts medi- 
cal societies sending out sume 400 circulars 
to physigians, with a view of ascertainin 
the opinion of the profession on the alle 
danger of permitting public funerals of per- 
son$ who bad died from diphtheria. Two 
hundred and thirty-nine answers were re- 
ceived, and of these 143 writers expressed a 
belief in the possible danger ot contagion at 
such funerals,seventeen betieved that there 
18 danger trom funerals in the house of the 
dead, but none in churches; twenty-nine 
think thatin the present state of know- 
ledge, there is no qostiientive in prohibit- 
ing public funerals; and eight oontirm, 
froin circumstances in their own experience, 
the peril in question. The society, there- 


fore, advises private funerals in deaths from 
diphtheria. 


2 oe 
One Experience from Many. 

I have been sick and miserable so long 
and had caused my husband so much trou- 
ble and expense, no one seemed to know 
what ailed ine, that I was completely dis- 
heartened and discouraged. In this frame 
of mind I gota bottle of Hop Bitters and 
used them unknown to inv family. I soon 
began w improve and gain 80 fast that my 
husband and fainily thought it strange and 
| Unnatural, but when I toldthem what had 
helped me, they said, “Hurrah for Hop 
| ae i may — prosper, for they 

nade nother we -us happy.”’— 
| The Mother, Soe agi r 


indignantly burst 
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“The victun of some wicked deceiver," I | 

Death or Dishonor. thought to inyself. 

2 ‘But she shall not—she shall not ! 
BY HENRY FRITH. | follow her and save her.” 

And when, in a moment or two, she 


HEN Grandfather Ackland 

| stood by his bedside. 

dolph was on the other. 

been sent away, and were very sad, for we 
loved our grandfather dearly. 

We were waiting to bear something that 
he had desired to say to us; and at last he 
spoke. 

“ Rudolph,’ he said, “you have not 
formed any matrimonial a with- 
out my knowledye, I suppose ?”’ 

“No, sir,”’ auswered Rudolph. 

“Nor you Felicia?’ asked. my grand- 
father. 

“Oh, no,"’ said I. 

“T am glad of that,’’ said he. 

“Now, Rudolph, I know that you admire 
your cousin, and that she respects you. It 
would rajoice me greatly if you would 
both think over a proposition’ which I am 
about to inake to you. 

“I should like to see you engaged to each 
other before I die. 

“I have left the property between you, 
and that would reunite it. Still, I woula 
not make that iny motive. I believe you 
well suited to each other ; well contrasted 
in physical appearance, with the qualities 
to satisfy each other. I shall know that 
Felicia had a protector on whoin I could re- 
tye and you a wife to make you happy. 

‘ Think it over and answer me to morrow.” 

Neither of us said anything. Soon we 
were sent away; but that evening Rudolph 
caine to me. 

“Felicia, do you think you could put up 
with me ?”’ he said. 

- ee I answercd, “‘eveu to please 
grandpa’ I can’t marry a husband who does 
not love me.” 

“But I do,” said Rudolph—‘‘dearly. 
body could help it.’ 

“And I suppose romance is chiefly found 
in plays and novels,’’ suid i. ‘Real love 
and friendship are what people actually 
have in inarried life. 

“Oh, as to that, let us be romantic, too,” 
said Rudolph. 

‘You see, being cousins, we’ve never 
thought of it; but I should be very glad if 
you could make up your mind, iny dear.” 

So the next inorning—I was sixteen and 
Rudolph eighteen, remem ber—we promised 
vur grandfather to do as he wished. 


e were quite alone, for the nurse had | 


No- 


@ were not to marry until I was twenty | 


and Rudolph twenty-two. 

Meanwhile, | was uuder the protection 
of an old friend, since I had no living rela- 
tives; and were loth to take a tour through 
Europe, and to proceed with our education. 

We made our grandiather very happy, 
and weptin each oOther’s arms when he 
died. 

However, my feelings’ did not alter to 
Rudolph. 

I had always loved him dearly, and no 
special roinanve connected itself with him ; 
only I think a woman always feels pleased 
to know that a handsoine, adinirabie young 
man is her very own for lite. 

Thus matters were arranged when we 
started for Paris in the saine steamer, under 
proper chaperonayge. 

e did the cities. 
seen Dy other twurists. 

We looked at the pictures, heard the 
music, visited the libraries. 

We were by no means — together, 
and it chanced that in Roine I was intro- 
duced to a gentle:nan, a young friend of ny 


We saw nature as 


chaperon’s, who was very courteous to me, 
and offered us his escort whenever it was. 
needed. 


He was a young sculptor, rich, an Italian 
by birth, by name Giovanni Monaldini, but 
very, very handsome. 

When I had known hima little while, 
Rome began to have a wondorus charin 
for me. 

Places I cared nothing for at first were 
invested with a glamor of romance. 


died I; slipped out ot the church, | was at- her 
Cousin Ru- | heels. 


She turned, as | expected, into the Strada 
di Ripetia,which leads straight wo tue banks 
of the Tiber, aud at last she stood close to 
its edye, wn the shelter of an old) wall, 
tuaking up ber mind, as I saw, to tue awiul 
plunge she had ‘contemplated. 

Then T went cl se tober, and caught ber 
| by ber dress, and said softly, “Stop! I 
| Know what you are going todo. You are 
| Wrong, whatever troubles you bave. 

“I have followed you tw keep you from 
| the river.”’ 
| The girl turned sudderly, and looked at 
| me, 
| “What do vou know about me?" she 
asked. 

“Only what I saw in the church,” I re- 
plied. 

“Is itso plainly written in iny face tiat 
a Stranger can seeit ?'' she cried. ‘Then, 
indeed, the water isthe place for me—no 
other !" 

I held her tighter, 

** How do you know 
| ecried—“ After this 
| Shame, perhaps."’ 

“Shame !"' she said. “Oh, how <lare you? 
Do you think I ama voung person who has 
had no respect for herself?" 

“People always think that of girls who 
drown the:nselves,s lanswered. 

‘Don't think it of me,’ she said ; “I am 
only foolish. 

“Perhaps you caine there to the cathedral 
to prav because you were sad ?”’ 

*“Yes,’’ I said. 

“You Know about me because your own 
heart told you,’’ she said. 

“You have been good and kind to follow 
me. Ithink I will tell you—all but the 
| names. 

“Tin a poor governess. 
arich family, and a friend of the son’s, He 
| Visited ine. 

“He is a splendid creature—good, true, 
verfect, beautiful ; but he liked me. And 
| used to sing to hiin—I am quite one of the 
| family--and—I grew to love bim; and 
yesterday, at twilight, he walked on the 
hills with me. 
| ‘Suddenly he toid ine how he loved me, 
j and how he should never be happy, for he 
was engaged toa yirl Whom be twustinarry. 
“-Little Violet,’ he said, * 1 ask nothing 


what comes after 7?" 
life? Worse than 








| 
| of lite but the right to love you and protect 


you, and that i cannot have for bonor's 
sake.’ 

“And he told me how good she was, and 
handsome ; and nothing—nothing to hiim 


| beside me. 


“So all night | lay awake, and IT made up 


| 
j my mind to kill toysell this morning. Now | 
| 


you Know all, 

“Lite is nothing to ine if Rudolph is lost 
—inarried to that girl ! 

“Rudolph, who cried 
though he was «ian !"’ 

“Rudol pli!" cried I, 

“Hush! she cried. 
say that.”’ 

“Rudolph Ackland, ' I continued. 

“T never told you,” said she. 

“No,’’ said I; “I am a fortune-teller. Vio- 
let, look into my eyes. 

“Believe ne—I know, There is no need 
of drowning yourself. That girl will not 
marry Rudolph Ackland. 

“She loves someone else better. 

“She feels free to marry him now. 

“She knows that Rudolpii'’s heart would 
not be broken. 

“Go home, 

Rudolpb will come to you.” 

“What do vou mean ?"’ asked the girl. 
“Are you a fortune-teller. 

“T believe you are—that—that girl her- 
self.’ 

“We will make no contessions,’’ said I. 


when we parted, 


I dia not mean to 





I spent days in the galleries with him, my | 


chaperon asleep in a chair hard by. 
Radolph declared that he was sick of 
h art. 
ie spent most of his time at the house of 
the father of a schvol friend of his, whom 
he had inet by chance--a fellow who always 
had a cigar and plenty of music. 
Music was Rudolph's fancy * then. 

How easily we slip into places we would 
never enter willingly ! 

One morning I awoke in my little Roman 
bed, under a painted ceilirig, and with the 


hi 


light falling upon ine through a stained | 


glass window, and suddenly recognized tne 
truth. 


The romance that had wot come to me | 
with my engageinen to iny cousin had coe | 


with my acquaintance with Giovanni. I 
loved iny cousin; but I was in love with 
the sculptor, and he loved ine. 


Oh, the bitter shaine I felt—the deep con- 


trition ! 

I could only say to myself, “I could not 
help it ;” and then cry, ‘Weak, wicked 
creature ! how dare you say that ?’’ 

And then I knelt down and prayed for 
help, and it seemed tome that I might 
pray better in the dim old cathedral so 
near to us; and dressing myself hastily, I 

lided out at the door, telling no one where 

was going. 


There were few in the church at that 
early hour ;. but even as I caressed ny own 
grief, I noticed another more sad than I—a 


young English-looking girl,a ver 
@ creature, dressed in 
a tear-stained face. 

She started up. 

There was a strange look in her eyes. I 
felt that I read its meaning. She intended 


to destroy hernelf, 


te 4 a 


“Kiss me and go home.” 

She put her lips to imine, 

And then we went together up the Strada, 
and I went homme. 

On the way I met Giovanni. 

My heart beat high with joy—higher yet 
when we ipere. for we had pledged our 
faith to each other. 

My chaperon and 
fastin. together. 

Rudolph was very pale ; he said nothing. 

chaperon seolded ime. 


tudolph were break- 


My 
But when he lett us tor a moment, I said. 


to bin, ** Cousin, cheer up. 

“Let us thank Ileaven we were only en- 
gaged—not married. 

“T think you had better go aud see Violet 
this inorning. 

“T am going to the Vatican with Giovanni. 
We tnake excellent cousins. 

“Let us retain that relation only. Our 
romance bas come to us otherwise than we 
hoped.” 

I think—such is man—that he was burt 
and angry with ine; but he went to Violet, 
and she is his wite to dav,and J Giovanni's. 
And the sea rolis between our homes, for I 
have never leit Rome, and he transplanted 
his Violet horse. 


———_—_- © —> 

WHEN vou visit or leave New York City, 
save Bay gaye EX pressaye and Carriaye 
Hire, and stop at thet; kaAND UNION Hoven, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 

Six fuurired ¢1 ms i } 4 
ra ul , | j po ‘ 
better for jess thiol y ‘ srarmici 
Hotel than at any other first-class betel tu 


| the city. 
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New Publications. 


‘Those Pretty St. George Girls,’’ now in 
gee and shortly to be issued by T. B. 
eterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, treats of 
fashionable lite in London, picturing the 
details of a Loudon ‘season,’ with its aris- 
tocratic flirtations, followed by sketches of 
lhe of the Miyglist mobility. 


“LL Evangeliste, fresh from the pen of 


that charaguoy Freneh novelist, Alphonse | 
Diudet isa romance that everybody not | 
only oughtto read, but will read. It isthe 


reigning and all-absorbing literary sensa- 
tion of two coutinents, and its wonderful 
fascination isof a kind peculiar to itself. 
Frow the first word attention is aroused, 
and the interert deepens all the way along 
until the exceedingly dramatic clitax is 
reached. In it Daudet takes up the cadgels 
againstthe Salvacion Army, denouncing it 
as The Anglican Pest.” T. 1B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Publisiers, Philadeiphia. Price 
70 cents. 

“Wealth Creation,” by Augustus Mon- | 
ygredien, with an introduction by Simon 
Sterne isa work on political economy that | 
will be widely read. It is based upen the | 
free trade idea of comtperce, and imaintains | 
its particular views with great clearness | 
and ability. Those who favor these princi- 
ples will find in the book much that’ is ad- 
ditionally conclusive, while those inclining | 


| to Protection, will at least be entertained by | 


I caine here with 





Published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, | 
Claxton & Co, | 


it. 
New York, and tor sale by 


Price $1.25. } 


MAGAZINES, 

The April nuinber of Lippincotts Magea- 
zine challenges attention by the variety, 
ability, and interest of its contributious, 


The opening paper, which is beautifully 
illustrated, is, The American Barbison. <A 
Pilgrim Down Kast, by R. Riordan, hb 
capital sketches of places and people—New- | 
portand Concord, Holines and Whittier, | 
etc.—in a piquant style. The German Ile- 
went in the United States, by EF. V. 


Sinalley, embodies in briet compass a large 
amount of suyyestive Iniortnation on an 
important topic. Mr. Freeman on American 
Speech is the title of a racy piece of criti- 
cisin. Anarticle on Wagner, by Philip @. 
Hubert, Jr., is avowedly the production of 
a fanatical admirer, One of the tnost strik- 
ing papers inthe number isone on The 
Climate Cure, by Frank D. Y. Carpenter. 
Miss Tincker’s serial, The Jewel in the 
Lotos, is a most caplivating story. Of the | 
remaining fiction, An Every-Day Aflair isa | 
capital society story, of which the seene is) 
laid in) Washington, while Cyrus's Wite | 
and Clock-Work give taitaful pictures, hu- 





| morous and pathetic, of rural New Mayland 


| 





' 


The editorial departinents are as well 


lite. 
It. Lip ' 


tilled and interesting-as usual. J. 
pincott & Co., Publishers, 

The frontispiece in the March Century is 
a fine portrait of Leon Gam betta,the Preach 
orator and statesinan. An excellent por- 
trait of the father also appears in Connection 
with an article written before the illness 
which terminated in the death of Gaatbetta. 
A short biographical sketel of the late Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, with portrait,is contributed 
by hisson. Mrs. Runkle pleads for the 
higher education of women Inan article en- 
titled A New Knwoek at an Old Door, Other | 
readable articles are Signs and Seasons, by | 
John Burroughs; The Village of Oberam, | 
mergau,by Hl. H; The Architectural League 
of New York, by Roger Kiordan; Mr. Caw 
ble continues his illustrated historical series 
with The End of Foreign Dotuinion in 
Louisiana ; and Dr. Kdward Eyyleston, iy 
his third historical paper, treats of ‘The 
Migrations of Aimerican Colonists.  Yatil 
by Frank D. Millet,is the short stery of the 
number. Mr. Howells, in his second part 
of A Woman's Reason, introduces a catas 
trophe that Changes the whole tenor of the 
heroine’s life. Mrs. Burnett's Through | 
One Adiministeration is nearly tinished,and 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s striking story, 
The Led-forse Claim,is brought to a con- 
clusion. The poets ofthe nmuaouber are by 
Andrew Lang, Mrs. Julia ©. R. Dorr, Lua 
D. Coolbrith, John Vanee Cheney, W. P. 
Andrews, and others. The departunents | 
are unusually fullfof good matter. gThe Cen 


tury (o., New York. 
The North Amervean Reoww tor Mareh | 
opens with an article on Money in’ Eiee- 


tions, by Ileury (roorge, Who brings to the 
discussion of that hackneyed subject a con- 
tribution full of originality, freshness and 
keen insight. Kobert S. ‘Tavlor writes of 
the Subjugation of the Mississippi. Mon. | 
cure D. Conway ce ntributes a very striking | 
study of Gladstone asa man and a states 
man. Hon. George W. Julian's Railway | 


| Influencein the Land Office isa yrave,judi- | 


practices which have 
tutilions Upon moil- 
domain. tich- 


cial exposure of the 
won for corporations 
lions of acres ot the public 
ard A. Proctor writes of the Pyramid of 
Cheops; Prof. Win. G. Summer ot Protec- 
tive te and Wages; Elizar Wright ot 
Some Aspects of Lite Insurance: and finally 
there isa svinposiuimon bducational Needs, 
by Prot. G. Stanley Jlall,Prot. Felix Adler, 
President, Thomas Hunter, and Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi. Published at 30 Lalavette | 
Place, New York, aud for sale by bookse!l 


lers yenecrally. 


The April Wide Awake will greatly e1 
tertatn all its yout patrons who have 
earn toward art ath if lersit ts lie ILS 

is V the del tat f .J 
Divs ,” i Viadatn 
fui and entertaining thar Natura li 
| stories usually are,and Mrs Dias’ Johu 


! 
Spicer Lectare No. V. 


on Food, is witt 
and very much to the point. Very much 

the point, too, is Nora Perry's excellent 
storyifor grown-up yiris, ent tied, Nobleme 


Oblige. A tine full-paye engraving is the 
frontispiece, Clarice, uy Miss Humphrey, 
for Margaret Siiney'»s Easter poem: and 


still another is by Alfred Fredericks, for 
Mrs. Browning's Mother and Poet, and 
still one more is by Garrett, for Lacy Lar- 
com's Jack-in-the-Swaip. Edward Everett 
Haletalks with bis ciul concerning The 
United States of Europe, Mary Treat has a 
inicroseupic study of The Brickmaker,M iss 
Harris writes in Pleasant Authors abuut 
Charles Kingsley, Proi. Sargent tells the 
boys something About Kunning and Jamp- 
ing, the Next Neighbor talks with Anna 
Maria about Kitchens as They Should Be, 
Marion Harland instructs ber Cooking 
Society about Breaktast Dishes, and soon 
tothe end of a very charming number. 
Only $2.50 a year. |). Lothrop & Co., Pub- 
sishers, Boston, Mass, 

Kelectic Magazine. The April number 
of this sterling old periodical is at hand,and 
contains the usual rich and varied store of 
good things. Its table of contents comprises 
something for every variety of taste, and is 
as follows: Gambetta, by « Friend and 
Foliower; Gambetta, by a German; The 
Art of Rossetti, by Harry Quilter; Adven- 
tures among the Austrians in Bosnia; 
Chureh-going Tim, a Voeu: by A. Mary F. 
Robinson; The Creed of Christendom, by 
Rev. James Martineau; Poets and Nightin- 

nles; Fireside Musings on Serious Sub- 
Foeta 5 Mexico and tuilways, by J. Y. 
Sargent; Hours of Rest,by Anna H. Drury; 
Lord Richard and J, « Story, by Julian 
Sturgis; The Violin’s Voiee, by Beatrice 
Harraden; The Photographie Eyes of 
Science, by Richard A. Procter; Anthony 
Trollope,by Mra, Oliphant; Doctor Hender- 
son's Romance; The Beyinnimgysof Art, 
by Stanley Lane-Poole; Dr. John Brown of 
Edinburgh; The Odd-Looking Man: Curi- 
osities of the Telephone ; hv Neighbor's 
Well; Literary Notices; Foret Literary 
Notes; Science and Art; and Miscellany. 
Published by E.R. Pelton, 25 Boud Street, 
Now York. Tertns, ®) per year; single 
copy, 45 cents; ‘Trial subseription tor three 
months, #1. 

Nt. Nicholaa for A pril opens in avery 
seasonable fashion with a frontispiece illus- 
tration of George Tl. Boughton’ beautiful 
picture, Snow in Spring-tine, and some 
charining springtide verses by Avis Grey, 
called The Stuusiiions, whieh are followed 
by Katharine Ro MeDowell’s April Fool 
story, entitled Louis's Litth Joke, beagar 
Faweett tells in delighttul stvle «a fanetful 
story, called The Sad Litthe Prince, and HH. 
H. contributes A Brave Chinese Baby. 
Kiving Wothout Wings, whieh deserihes 
someot the curious Ways ith w bien certain 


het 


giftedanionals fly. By the author of the 
Peterkin Papers, is Alone in Rome. A hu 
OTOUS POeIn that boys will appreciate is 
job's Wonderful Bievele, De Cost) Siith 


tells how to take a paper boat atin ex pense 
of less than seven dollars. OF the serial 
stories, Frank KR. Stoekton's Story of Viteau 
comes to its conelusion: while J.T. Trow- 
bridge’s ‘The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-ioill 


ges the young beroes inte a serbous: pre- 
| dieagment. Atnong the other attractions of 
the number may be mentioned one of 


Prancis’s funny eat pictures, \ New Mother 
Hnubbard,by Mleanor A Plunter, itustrated 
by Rose Muller; and) contributions bw A. 


(7. Plyinpton, Anna Mienwhberzs, I. DD. Brew- 


ster, Mary Waver Fisher, and iony others. 
1 The Century Co., New Yorn. 

The popuber Sev, Vouthly hos the fol 
lowing Contents for Norkl: Nature and 
Loiiettts of thre Serene: Politics, by Prof, 
Stheldom Agios; Tie bie smouie Munetion of 
View, by Joho Mets Proyress of the 

buck boned Pumily, by Ik. Muekley, il- 


A. 


justrated; CC uriositn SHperstitien, by 


helix 1. Oswald, Mo. bo; Pere ptional Ine 
sanities, by Dr. WLAN. Manned; Dwarfs 
and ¢atmts, by MM. DPreelty The Census 
and the korests, by No odd. bo clestonm: Origin 
ofthe Donkey, by ©. 4. Pietrement; Spe- 


culations on the Nature of Viatter, Ly H. Hf. 


bates, M.A. ; The Leal Status of Servant 
(sirls, by Oliver bk. teva a New York 
(eeolowiernl Survey: by Jaroes thall : Origin 
ofthe Calendar and Astroloscy, bw Pro. W. 
Foester; Sketch of Lnerense Alen Leagpharn, 
Ii. 1, with portrait; Covres oy ancenmes ; 
editor's Table; The New Setenutitne Weekly 

Iucentives tothe Pursartol Soi nmee— Pin 
lranees to the Scieneeo, Poltues; Literary 


Notices; Popular) Miseellan, Appleton & 
Co., Publishers, New York. 
Arthars Jlome / 
fullotresti cover tyeoves, of th 
ter for household res ipplieation 
The departinents tn thiotasei yc ce statis db 
Heslic ints, ele., veortin & stiteseription 


Apocil 
teat 


. 
betes col 


ti t.i 


litt 


price seores of tines over. “Tos. Arthur & 
Sons, Publishers, Phils. 

The American Net thowf Dis popiiar 
itlustrated tayonthily citys natural 
history and travel ts tow ot sevent eth 
vear, aod was never tore valuacie aod tne 
teresting. It is ec Livy Protessors Pack- 
ard and Cope in a tus \ lero The 
April nuriber just) tssued is ‘ularly 
rich in fresh and rigztial toatter ie all its 
various departinents Poe thie seterntist who 
Wotlidl Kee jr atbereast jrerthe ular pr- 
yress kiowledy this trayozine isin 

alta Mia Stavelyv, Pulblishers, 
Philadelphia,  Subseription $4.00 per 

‘ 

i o oe 
Lage rs siuia . wnd even traca 


Walkers, 
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OUR HAPPY FAMILY. 





/ 
| love thein.”’ 


BY JULIA GODDARD, 





S many of our young readers in tlio 

A oountry nay have very vague ideus 

r\ about “The Zoo,” or what it iawe will 
fend them the eyes of two young friends of 
ours to behold its wonders, 

They belonged uj in the western part of 
tho big State of Pounsylvania, but came on 
this Spring to see their grandparents, 

Among the sights they seemed tw enjoy 
the most, were those of The Zoo,” or wild 
animal garden, on tie bananas ol the Schuyl- 
kill. 

After their first or second visit, Jeff and 
Eva—for those were the names of the visi- 
tors—were permitted toexplore the gardens 
alone, their guardian accompanying them 
tthe gate in the mornins, and returning 
for thom in the alternoon, 

One evening, after one of these visits, 
when the day had been wari and they 
were very tired, they sattalking their ex- 
periences over, 

“T should think the animals liked it quite 
as well as living in their Own countries,” 
sald Eva. 

“They have all their food provided for 
them without any trouble, and have com- 
tortable homes quite suitable tor them, built 
and kept in order.”’ 

“1 don’t know,” answered Jeif. 

“IT should think the beavers might be 
happy, because thev cin goon with their 








work, as also the birds, 

“And amanyv of the animals have been 
torn in captivity, so they know nothing of 
frvedoiun. 





“But if the liony and tigers ean remember | ! 


their native woods and forests, they would 
like to be roaming about in them.” 

“But they might be hunted and shot,” 
said Eva. 

“Yes, so they mizht, but in spite of that 
they would like to hunt their prey for 
themselves, 

“The great white-héaded sea-eagle looked 
at ine as if he had something to say. 

“Perhaps be thinks that we understand 
some of the bird languages, 

“Eva, it we could only come there when 
itis all quict, lau sure we would hear a 
great deal. 

“It is a wonderful place, 

“T know the elephant liked us, 

“Did you notice that he took our buns 
first ? 

“And the monkeys echatterod and whis- | 
pered and were going to be very contiden- | 
tial.’’ 

“Did vou see the cranes waltzing?’’ asked 
Kiva. 

“And the bear elimbing the pole?’ added 
Jet, sup and down, up and down, all day 
for buns. 

“They must get tired of it. 

“Mr. Bruin looked sympathetically at me 
when I said ‘Poor tellow.’ ” 

“Now, Jolt, don't get melancholy over 
them.” 

“Lin not melancholy, [Tam wondering 
what they really in their hearts think about 





it all.” 
a . oo * * a 
“Why, Eva!” 
“Jer!” 


“How did we get here?" 

“] don’t know. 

“T thought we were at dessert, and that 
grandfather was telling us about the kanga- 
TOOSs. 

“Did we go to sleep?” said Eva. 

“IT don’t know, 

“And I don’t at all know) now where we 
are.’ 

“On the road to the **Zoo.”’ 

“Do you want a cab ?”’ said a voice close 
beside them. 

Jef? looked round. 

There was no one near. 

A large black-and-tan spaniel stood by, 
wagging his tail, but he could not have 
spoken. 

On the other side of the wav was a street 
ear, with Zoo” in large letters upon it. | 

There was a conductor on the steps, but | 
clearly it was not he who hud called out, as | 
he would not have suggested a cab, 

“Going tothe Zoo?” said the voice again, 
this tiine much louder, 

And this tine Jet? discovered that it real- 
ly was the black-and-tan spaniel who was 
speaking. 

Jott was holding up his hind, and the ear | 
was stopping, and he and Eva had to run | 
across the street, for this cir would take 
them just where thoy wanted to go, 

“Pll go with you,” said the Spaniel,as ho | 








sprang in after themand established him- 
selfon the cushion atthe endof the con- 
veyance, 

“I thought dogs were not adiitted,’’ ob- 
served Jeff. 

“Not ordinarily, 
“but this is extraordinarily, and 
have the Gardens to ourselves, 

“It's only once ina hundred years that 
such a chance ocours,and I've been waiting 
for to-night | 

“Tina lost dog, and to-night is my last 
night for wandering. 

“To-morrow I shall wait 


” 


replied the Spaniel, 
we shall 


about the oor- 


ners of the streets until something turns 
uj 

‘But if 5 l ar ~ te gent | wo ler 
that you na lost yours iarked 
Jeff, 

“Well,’’ replied the Spaniel, *‘the fact is | 


I have been sold to a master Ido ovvt like, 
s> | have run away and iwade iy way to 
Philadel phia. 

‘I saw you arrive, and I saw you drive to | 


BLAM we Tet MRSA ee 5 7 et a 


| such rica blood, 
| beauty as Hop 
proof, 


' 


the Zoo, and waited tor you to ome out 
| again. 

“I know about you, for there are birda 
flying seuto frown your place, and birds 
carry newa, 

| *Youa will see and hear more than most, 
| for antinals are drawn towards those who 


‘T wish you were one of our dogs,”’ said 


Eva. 


The car was rattling along through theo 
quiet street, for no people were about—it 
a creature to be seen, 

And yet there seemed to be ageneral illu- 
inination,. 

The shutters had suddenly become quite 


transparent, and behind thetn were lights , 
| and flowers, and all kinds of beautiful de- 


vices and mottoes, such as “On to the Zool"’ 
“Hail to those who love Animals!’ **Kin-i- 
ness is strength," ‘ood food, good work,"’ 
and others, 

“What does it all mean ?”’ asked Jeff. 

; —" the allied anitmals,’’ said the Span- 
el. 

“They are doing it in honor of the efforts 
that are being nade in their bebalf by the 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
aniimals.’’ 

“Ah,” said one of the horses, suddenly 
turning round in a most remarkable man- 


ner, and putting bis nose through tae trout | 


window, *‘we'se heard of it too.” 


“Why, where are the driver and conduc- , 


tor?” said Jelf, with a start. 


. | 
“Oh, thev’ve disappeared,’ replied the | 


second horse, turning round as bis coi pan- 
jon had done, **hut it does not matter. 

“We know the way as well without them 
as with them.’’ 

It was odd, certainly. 

The Spaniel, the horses, and Jeff, and 
Eva went on talking all the way to the Zoo, 
and what was perhaps more surprising 
still, Jeft and Eva saw nothing strange in 


t. 
They drewup at last atthe main en- 


| trance, 


The gates opened of themselves, and 
Jeff, Eva, the spaniel, and the two horses, 
who had unharnessed themselyes, passed 
in. 

“We havea distant cousin in the zebra 
that we wish to see,’’ explained the horses ; 
“and we should like to say a word or twoto 
the camels, and to look at the deer in the 
paddocks.”’ 

“There will be no visitors to-night but 
ourselves,”’ said Jetf. 

“No,” replied Eva, “noone but our- 
selves, 

“Yes! but there will be,’ she exclaimed, 


afier a pause ; ‘*yes,there will be other visi- 
tors, 


“Look there, Jeff, sume are just coming 
in. 
“Oh,what a pretty little boy that is on the 


pony! 


“And there is a lady with him, and such 


a number of dogs!” 


“Bow. wow-wow, bow-wow-wow," bark- 


ed the doss, eyeing the Spaniel suspi- 
Civusly. 


“Bow- wow- wow -wow -wow,” returned 


the Spaniel, advancing cheerfully to meet 


them. 

His advances were fortunately well re- 
ceived, and in a few minutes a regular con- 
versation, appeared to be going ou. 

Shortly the Spaniel caine back to Jetf and 
Eva, and said— 

“The boy on the pony is named Eric; he 
has just come trom: Todas 

“He hos left his father and mother there, 
and the lady who is with him takes care of 
him in Aimerica."’ 

“From India!" repeated Jefl; “then he 
will have seen tizers, and leopards, and 
elephants, and snakes, an.(——" 

Here he left off, for tue boy on the pony 
was coming nearer, and he looked at Jeif 
and Eva as inuch as to say, “And who are 
you?” 

The lady nodded kindly, and said, “Are 
you alone, ny dears ?"’ 

“Yes,”’ replied Eva. 

“(randfatuier and grandmother were hav- 
ing dessert, and I can’t remember how it 
caineabout, but we found that we had in 
sone very strange manner, slipped away, 
because we wuanted to hear the animals 


| talking, and they only talk if we are quite 


by oursel ves,”’ 

“That is just what I want to do,”’ said 
Eric, stopping his pony. 

“I have come over from Indiain a great 
ship, and I heard the people talking about 
a beautiful garden in Philadelphia, where 
almost all the antmalsin the world lived 
together, and were taken care of, without 
any trouble on their part, and that it was 
like a large—great——”’ 

He turped toward the lady. 

“Happy tamily,”’ said the lady ; ‘fatbers, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, cousins, and dis- 
tant cousins of inany families all gathered 
into one—‘Our Happy Family.’ ”’ 

*“Yes,”’ said Eric, ‘that is it. 

“And I thought perhaps some of the 
Happy Fainily might like to see a boy who 
came troin their own country. 

“They might like to hear what I had to 
say, and to ask ine questions. 

“They could tell ine how they traveled 
here, and what vessel they came by, ard 
who was the captain. 

“T hope it was iny captain, for be was very 
fond of animals, . 

“He had a pet monkey, such a funny 
fellow, and the sailors were all so fond of 


it.” {TO BE CONTINUED. | 
—_ ~ 
LapDyY's BEAUTIFIERS.—I|adies, vou can- 
not make fair skin, r os cheeks, and 


sparkling eyes with all the oosimetics of 
France or beautifiers of the world, while 
in poor health and noting will give you 

od hea‘th, strength, and 
iuters. A trial is certain 


ad 


[ POOR BLJOU. 





BY G. Ww. 





on the streets and market-place of a lit- 
tle Gorinan town, where the annual 
tur was being held. 

There were booths for the sale of tinware, 
crockery, cakes, and sugar-sticks, and there 
were alse bands of mountebanks, strollin 
inusicians, and performing dogs ready an 
willing to sususe the company. 

| Allatonce, however, these »ple not 
l only found themselves unnot , but they 
pressed eagerly forward to join a group 
which gathered round an old man in well- 
worn velveteon clothes with a battered 
| shako on bis bead, who was well known as 
| the possessor of the most knowing little 
| canary that was ever seen, 
| Presently the mian “aneee before the 
open window of a large old-fashioned house 
at which a worthy burgher sat sinoking his 
long pipe with two or three cronies, who 
usually came to see him on tair days; and 
many of the more respectable members 
aimong the crowd wok French leave, and 
followed him, while the res; gathered round 
the window. 

The canary was produced, and placed 
on the forefinger of his owner, who 
said — 

“Bijou, my jewel,you are in the presence 
of gentlemen of bhouor and wisdom, who 
| have often heard of you. 

“Be sure you keep up your character and 
do not disappoint them.”’ 

The canary appeared to listen with the 
utmost attention, and guve two distinct 
nods with bis nead when his master had 
finished, as much as to suy, “You may rely 
on me as usual.” 

The man responded with a bow,and bade 
the bird give thei a tune. 

Bijou began W sing at the top of his voice, 
and warbled as though bis little throat were 
a lute. 

“Bravo, brave, brave,"’ cried the lookers- 
on. 

“Acknowledge the compliment, sir,’’ ex- 
claimed Bijou’s owner, and the bird bowed 
gravely right and left, the great de.ight 
o! the coumpuny. 

“Now 4 curtsey to the ladies,’ and the 
canary crossed his taper le_s and rose and 
sank with acapital imitation of the most 
approved fashion of that feminine ges- 
ture. 

He next went through martial exercise 
with a straw gun, and wound up by dane- 
ing a hornpipe with such glee, spirit, and 
accuracy that every one clapped and a 
plauded him, and the tmusicians outside 
executed a flourish of trumpets, 

“You have done tiny bidding bravely,” 
said the bird-catcher, stroking his feathered 
friend. 

“Now take a nap and rest while I do iy 
part. ’ 

Bijou first shut one eye and then the 
other, nodded 30 much on one side that he 
seemed likely to fall off his inaster’s finger, 
recovered himself, and alinost drop on 
the other, but presently seemed sound 
asiiep, and was ‘aid on tke table as 
limp and motionless as if Le bad been 
dead. 

The host poured outa glass of wine for 
his owner, and as he raised itt his lips 
Bijou flew up, perched on the edge, dipped 
his bill in for a sip,and then returned to his 
lifeless position on the table, 

The man then proceeded to perforus some 
tricks with tobacco-pipes so skilfully that 
every one’s attention was fixed on him, 
when suddenly there was a commotion,and 
a large black cat sprang on the table, pounc- 
ed on poor Bijou, and” jumped out of the 
window with him in his mouth! 

So many people stood by that to catch and 
take the bird trom her was only the work of 
& moment. 

But, alas! the little life was gone, and it 
wasindeed adead canary that lay once 
more Ov the table, 


Pro tne are sun was shining brightly 








The bird-catcher's griet was terri- 
ble. 
“Oh, my dearest Bijou,” he moaned, 


“would that Ll was dead also! 

“For four years bast thou fed from my 
hand, drank frou: my cup, and slept in my 
bosom ! 

“Without thee what will become of 
me!" 

He took out of bis pocket a little of 
wool and cotton, with which he made a 
for the still palpitating body, bending 
over it with tears and ssobs till there was 
hardly a dry eye among the many by- 
standers. 

The musicians put together the few coins 
that were in their pockets, wrapped thein in 
a rag, and handed the parcel to one of those 
| Within, who slipped it into the apparently 
empty pocket. 





he poor man put his hand in and 
brought out not only the money, buy a tiny 
paper of seed, which renewed his sor- 

| row. 

__ He threw the money down, and taking a 
few grains in his hand, put them to the bill 
of his dead Bijou asthough beside him- 

| self, 

“No, poor Bijou! no; thou canst no more 
| peck out of the band tilut has so long fed 
| tiee, 

“Thou canst not remember how happy 
we both were when I bought this seed itor 
thee! 

“If it had been gold thou deservedst 
it! 

The good burghcr could bear the scene no 
| longer—he took a gold coin from his purse, 
| and his friends added inore, several persons 

gave soine silver, and there was soon quite 
a collection of copper pieces. 


“Here, my friend,” said he,° “we cannot | 


a 


call Bijou back to life, buf So ve 
this money not as mére pba . moe 
tribute to the honest affection of a gratefu) 
heart. 

“Take it, and if youare ever in tro 
von will find a friend in ine.” pate 
“ The poor man was too much moved 
do more than thank him in a Suhen 
volce. 

He was seen no more that year, but after. 
wards always called on his benefactor when 
the tair came round, 

He said that he was able to makea very 
fair living, but had never attewpted totrain 
another canary. 





SimpLe REMEDIES.—Half a teaspoonto 
of common tablé salt dissolved ina Shake 
cold water, and drank, will instantly re. 
lieve *“‘heart-burn’’ or dy 

It taken every morning ore breakfast, 
increasing the quantity gradually to a tee. 
spoonful ofsaltand a tumbler of water, it 
will in a few days cure an ordinary case of 
dyspe palsy if, atthe tine due attention is 
paid to the diet. ' 

There is no better remedy than the above, 
for constipation, 

Asa gargle for sore throat itis equal 
tu chlorate of potash, and is entirely 
s.fe. 

1t may be used as often as desired, and if 
a little is swallowed each titne it will have 
beneficial effect on the throat by cleansing 
it and by allying the irritation. 

In dotes trom one to four teaspoonfuls in 
half pinttoa pint of tepid water, it acts 
properly as an emetic; and in cases of pvi- 
soning Is always at band. 

It isan excellent remedy for bites and 
stings of insects, 

Itisa valuable astringent in hemoprrhazes, 
particularly for bleeding after the’ extrac- 
tion of teeth. 

It has both cleansing and healing proper- 
ties,and is therefore a most excellent appli- 
cation for superficial ulcerations. 


Mustard is another very valuable 
remedy. 

No tamily should ever be _ without 
it. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of ground mus. 
tard stirred into half a pint of water acts as 
an emetic very properly, and is much 
milder and easier to take than salt and wa- 
ter. 

Equal parts of ground mustard and flour 
or meal, made into a e with warm wa 
ter, and spread on athin piece of muslin, 
with aaother pieceof muslin laid over it, 
forms the often indispensable ‘mustard 
plaster.” 

It is almost a specific for colic, when ap- 
plied for a few moments over the “pit of the 
stomach,’’ 

For all internal pains and congestion 
there is no remedy of such genera 
utility. 

It acts as as a counter-irritant, by draw- 
ing the blood to the surface 

Bronce, in severe cases of croup a small 
mustard plaster should be applied to the 
back of the child’s neck. 

The sume treatment will relieve alinost 
any case of headacne. 

mustard plaster should be moved 
about over the spot to be acted upon, for if 
left too long in one place it is liable to blis- 
ter. 

A mustard plaster acts as well when at 
considerable distance from the affected 


rt. 

"Common baking soda is the best of 
all remed‘es in cases of scalds and 
burns. 

It may be used on the surface of the burn- 
ed — either dry or wet. 

hen applied promptly, the sense of re- 
lief is magical. 

It seems to withdraw the heat and with it 
the pain, and the healing process soon com- 
inences, 

Itisthe best application for eruptions 
caused by poisonous ivy and other ison- 
ous plants,as also for bites and stings of 
insects. 

Owing to colds, over fatigue, anxiety and 
various other causes, the urine is often 
scanty, highly oolored, and more or less 
loaded with phosphates, which setsles to 
tue bottom of the vesse' on cooling. 

As much soda as can be dipped up with a 
ten cent pivce, dissolved in nnalf a glass of 
cold water and drank every three hours, 
will soon remedy the trouble and cause re- 
liefto the oppression that always exists 
from interruption of the natu flow of 
urine. 

This treatment should not be continued 
more than twenty-four hours. 

We have no more space to devote to this 
subject now; butitisone of universal in- 
terest and we shall continue it. 

We shall endeavor to show that most of 
the diseases and accidents that are constant- 
ly oecurring, could be remedied or avoided 
by resorting to such remedies and appli- 
ances as are to be found in every tainily. 


Eee 





THE daughter of a Covington (Ky.) 
womun, who was worth $60,000, was so bad- 
ly treated at home that she went to Cincin- 
nati and got a living as a seainsiress. When 
her mother tound out her whereabouts she 
went to her employers and told them to be- 
ware of her. The girl wasdischarged. She 
| Sued her mother for slander, and the latter 
| Compromised by promising to settle half of 

her estate upon her daughter. 


Quien 


Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, 
i$ @ certain remedy for reinoving dandruil, 
aking the scalp white and clean,and re- 
storing gray hairto its youthtal color. It 
imparts a ne gloss and freshness to tle 
hair, and is highly recommended by 

| physicians, clergymen and scientists us 
a reparation accomplishing wonderiul rv- 
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ae { without waiting for Johnson to look over Femininities. News Notes. 
Sexes i the fit was on him, Rousseau re- __Women is “most perfect when ‘most wo- | __Oplum smoking iss common vice in Ne- 
ocr Aiea wen» Wie moeaien — hogging ge Mer tage dion jae | a --canitaeemaaaa from which the sparks | Cabmen receive only 15 cents an hour in 
i, CR himselt up to the fascinating delights ot | Women isthe nervous part of humanity; Tort matters in France grow in popular 


For the joys they've heard are lying 
Beyond the smoky limite of the crowded, tolling 


town. 


The wild Gowers are upspringing, 
And the woodlark may be ringing 
‘Neath the branches of the forest, where the fabled 
fairies dwell: 
Bat the children of the alicys 
Know bat little of the valley, 
And the woodlands and the country lanes of which 
the schoolbooks tell. 


We know not what they suffer, 
They walk s pathway rougher 
Than the rosy road which happiness and riches can 
prepare ; 
Our care should not forsake them, 
Bo let ué Kindly take them 
To the meadows, where these waifs and@ strays may 
breatite a purer air. 


Let the summer breeze caress them, 
Let the goltien sunshine bless them, 
Among the flowers and butterflies in freedom let 
them rcam : 
Let as @ll their hearts with giadness, 
Let us drive away the sadness 
And the sickness and the sorrow which they always 
find at home. 


*Tis little [ am asking 
Of you for ever basking 
In the emiles of health and comfort, never knowing 
want or care ; 
But give, at least, your pity 
To the children of the city, 
And you cannot help but something from your purse 
and bounty spare. 
eam 


ABOUT THE BED. 





— 





‘SPANISH minister signalized his ac- 
cession to power by going straightway 
to bed and staying there, lest he should be 
erpected to do something. No English 
minister ever adopted that ignoble expedi- 
ent to escape performing his duties; but 
Walpole relates that William Pitt and the 
Duke of Newcastle once held counsel to- 
gether in b.d. Pitt had the gout, and, as 
was his custom when so afflicted, lay under 
a pile of bed-clothes in a fireless room. The 
Duke, who was terribly afraid of catching 
cold, first sat down upon another bed as the 
warmest place available, drew his legs into 
it as he grew colder, and at last fairly 
lodged himself under the bed-clothes. 
Somebody coming in suddenly beheld ‘‘the 
two ministers in bed at the two ends of the 
room, while Pitt’s long nose and black 
beard, unshaved tor some time, added to the 
grotesque nature of the scene.’’ 

The great Commoner was abed and 
asleep when Wyndham andother ot his col- 
leagues burst into his room and shook their 
chief out of his slumbers to tell him there 
was mutiny in the fleet, that the Admiral 
was a*prisoner on board his own ship, and 
in danger of death. Sitting up in bed, Pitt 
asked for a pen, ink and paper, ani wrote: 
“If the Admiral] is not released, fire upon 
the ship from the batteries;"’ and turned 
over on his pillow, and was in a sound sleep 
a few minutes later. 

When, in 1814, the military affairs of the 
allies looked somewhat unpromising, it was 
around the bed of General Knesbech, at 
Barsur-Aube, that the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, the King of Prussia, Harden- 
berg, Volkousky, Schwartzenberg, Metter- 
nich, Radetsky, Diebitsch, Nesselrode, and 
Castlereagh held their council of war; and 
the isspe of the campaign culminating in 
the occupation of Paris was virtually de- 
cided by Castlereagh insisting upon the im- 
mediate transference of wavering Berna. 
dotte’s battalions to Blucher’s command, 
and taking the responsibility upon his own | 
shoulders. 

It was in bed, at the little inn at Water- 
loo, that Wellington received the terrible 
casualty-list of the memorable 18th of June; 
and as name after name fell from Dr. 
Hume’s lips, he threw himself back on the 
pillow and groaned out: ‘‘What victory is 
hot too dearly purchased at such a cost?’’ 
Wellington, who possessed the taculty of 
sleeping at will, held that when it was 
time to turn over it was time to turn out. 

Napoleon, a man of another tempera- 
ment, providedl for wakefulness by keeping 


com position. 

In bed, Paesiello composed his ‘‘Barbiere 
di Seviglia’’ and ‘‘La Molinara.’’ One at 
least of Rossini’s operas was composed un. 
der the same conditions. 

Swilt, tond as he was of lying in bed of a 
morning thinking of wit for the day, wrote 
to his friend Sheridan: ‘‘Pray do not em- 
ploy your time in lolling abed till noon to 
read Homer.’’ Better, perhaps, do that 
than imitate George [V., and lie in bed de- 
vouring newspapers the best part of the 
day. Many very clever people, however, 
have scouted the idea of health, wealth and 
wisdom coming of early rising. 

Macauley read mnch in bed, and anxious 
to keep up his German, imposed upon him- 
self the task of perusing twenty pages of 
Schiller every day before getting up. 

Maule won his senior-wranglership by 
studying hard, long after ordinary folk 
were up and about, snugly ensconced under 
the blankets. 

John Foster thought his sermons out in 
bed; methodical Anthony Trollope regu- 
larly read for an hour before rising; and 
Mary Somerville made it a rule not to get 
up before twelve or one, although 
she began work at eight; reading, writing, 
and calculating hard—with her pet spar- 
row upon her arm—four or five hours 
every day, but those four or five hours 
were spent in bed. 


SS ee 


brains of old. 





Unchaste language is the sure index of an 
impure heart. 

The malicious man is no man’s foe so 
much as his own. e 

There is no road so even but it has its 
stumbling places. 

Keep it a secret in your own heart and 
nobody will know it. 

They are never alone who are acconfpa- 
nied by noble thoughts. 

There appears to exist a greater desire to 
live long than to live well, 

Perform present duties that time may be 
apportivned for future labors. 

Love for one’s kind is the keystone of the 
wholearch of Christian practice. 

Sunshine is like love—it makes every- 
thing shine with its own beauty. 

The present wi'h its duties, and the fu- 
ture with Its hopes, are all we have to do with, 

It is astonishing how much we all 
about with our eyes open, and yet see nothing. 

Materialism—The winter of aspiration, 
the death of hope, and the grave of everything. 

Assure yourself that employment is one 
of the very best remedies forthe disappointments of 
life. 

Don’t be afraid to work. Life 
and you will have time cnough to rest 
over. 

Birds—Winged songs dropped from the 
harps of the angels, and ufissioned to teach man 
praise. 

Whoever sincerely endeavors to do all 
the good he can will probably do much more than he 
imagines. 

A wise and good man does nothing for 
appearance, but everything for the sake of having 
acted weil. 

The man who contents hiimselt to-day 
with that which he haa, will content bimeelf to-mor- 
row with that which he may have. 

The greatest works have been done by 
units, and it is better to choose the solitary bero in 
truth than go with the majority to du the evil. 

Foundations are good, and paths 
good, but they are not enough. Foundations 
made to build on; paths were ma:ie to walk in. 
Kindness is stowed away in the heart 
like rose leaves in a drawer, tosweeten every object 
about them, and to bring hope to the weary-hearted. 
It is easy enough to make sacrifices for 


go 


is short, 


when it is 


are 
were 


extreme. 

It is a great blunder, in the pursuit of 
happiness, not to know wher we have got it—that is, 
not to be cuntent with a reasonable aud pussible mea- 
sure of it. 

Depend upon honest and true convictions, 
and, with a carefully arranged plan of action,” go 





“the returns of his army under hia pillow, 

to be conned and considered when tired na- 

ture’s sweet restorer refused to share his 
bed majestical.*’ 

One of Johnson's earliest ventures in 
book-making was the translating of Lobo’s 
‘Voyage to Abyssinia,’’ which put fifty 
dollars into his pocket. Lying in hea, he 
dictaied sheet atter sheet to his triend Hec- 


hope of achieving success. 





| marry in their teens. 
| ding-day, and on Monday morning the newly-made 


| 25 cents a week. 


| 


those we love: but for our enemy we have to struggle | 
and overcome self. Sucha victory is noble in the 


| manu the muecelar, 


shalowed by ber fear. 


No man can either live piously or die 


Passionate woman's love is always over- | 
righteously without a wife. | 
| 


There isa movement at Toronto to estab- 
lish a wedical schovl fur ladies. 


For a woman to love some men is like 
casting a flower inte a sepauichre. 


True love cannot be divided, and must 
be voluutary and unconstrained. 


A schoo]-girl wants to know if a grass 
8 idow is one whose hasband died from hay fever. 


Where is there any author in the world | 
who teaches snch beauty as a woman's eyes? 


Love—The sickle, silver-gleaming, that 
reaps for eternal garners the rich harvest of human- 
ity. 

Dr. Morgan Dix calls Lillie Devereux 
Blake a ‘‘clamorous evangelist of spurions woman- 
hood,** 

A woman who thinks for herself.is weak, | 
but a woman who thinks for another is decidedly 
strong. 

A certain young lady objects to smoking, 
because it leaves an unpleasant taste about the 
moustache. 

Benjamin Franklin said, ‘‘He that ‘tak. | 
keth a wife takes care.’’ Notif he takes care when 
he takes her. 

The average stay of servant girls in fami- | 
lies is said to be less than seven weeks, taking the 
country over. 

When a woman wishes to hide something 
where nobody will ever be able to find It, she puts it | 
in her dress-pocket. 

The latest mathematical question runs as 
follows: Two girls met three other girls and all kissed. 
How many kisses were exchanged ? 

He was fond of singing revival hymns, 
and his wife named their first baty Fort, so that he 
would want to buld it. But he didn't hold it worth a 
cent. 

Nothing so strongly tests a man's ve- 
racity as to be summoned to be the door to confronted 
with the question, ‘‘Are you the head of the house, 
sir?’ 

A young man rarely gets a better vision 
of himaclf than that which is reflected from a 
true woman's eyes, for God Himself site behind 
them, 

It was a Cincinnati young lady who, 
when she was presented with a handsome pair of 
opera-glasses, asked how in the world she wastu keep 
them on 

President White says, as to the co-educa- 
tion of the sexes at Cornell, that in the classes nen 
outrank women in study, and that a few will be far 
ahead, but that women have « better general aver- | 
axe. id 

There is hope for Boston. A_ bright, 
fashionable, and elegantly-dressed woman of that 
eity announced the other day before # number of peo- 
ple that her father was a tipsmith, and stood well pro- 
fessionally! 


Something he 


| 





would rather not have 
said.—She, encouragingly: Your step sults mine 
exactly, Mr. Willis.*’ He, nervously: ‘‘So glad to 
hear you say 60, Miss Siinpsou;, I know I'in such a 
bad waltzer.’* 

They are now telling a story about a Chi 
cago girl who insisted om throwing a shoe after a 
newly-married couple. The carriage is a tutal wreck, 
a doctor has the bride and horse under treatment, and 
a large Bumber of men are searching the ruins for the 
«room, 

A European personal: ‘‘A Prince, allied 
to many royal families, and having the title ‘Altesse 
Serenissime’ (Serene Highucss) desires 16 marry a 
young lady witha dowry of two iililiuns.”’ It ap- 
peared ina French paper, and gave the address of 
his ageut, 

Berlin possesses an academy for temale 
cooks, The course Jasts six mnonths, and Is concluded 
by a public examination, There are three classes 
specialist cooks, tavern cooks, and professor couks, 
The number of students at (he last report was one hun- 
dred and forty. 


In Lancashire. England, boys and girls 
Saturday is their laverite wed- 








husband and wife take their places in the mills where 
they work. Old women take care of the babies for 


A little girl, who was spending her first 
month on a farm tu the country, was asked what she 
liked beat in thecountry. Shereplied, ‘I like the } 
country because there are nocorners! When Lam at 
home mother telis me to go no farther than the cuor- 
ner of the street; but you see there are no corners 
here, and I can go anywhere."' 


Women are certainly getting their rights 
as to educational! facilities, London University:Uni- | 
versity College, Liverpool; the Royal University of 
Ireland; Cambridge University; four colleges in 


| Canada, and in this country Boston University, Cor- | 


bravely and perseyeringly to work in the substantial | 


Habituate yourself to the indulgent and 


exculpatory view of those w n m yor with 
euch exceptions as mora rage firm nese 
quire, and as you can render 

As before swift ships there is a hill of wa 


ter, and a corresponding one glides along behind, so 
always before us isa mountain which we hope te 
¢limb, and behind usis still a deep valley ont of 
which we have ascended, 


Vassar, Vermont Univer- 
lowa Unlversity, 
confer degrees upon 


nell, Michigan, Uberiin, 
sity, Kansas University, 
dozen other institutions, 
men. | 
“The idea of putting John on the jury!”’ 


Tompkins, when ehe heard that 
> 


and a 
wo 


exclaimed Mr 


hasband had been drawn They might ae we 

es new tria off hey get Jot 

to a veraik ie is is the vet betinates na 
ever ea never & ew oagree with 
witein anything, and it ain't at all likely ig 


to agree with people he don’t care anything sboat 
The very idea of suck athing! A pretty juryman he 


tes" i 





interest. 


The rage in Washington now is for open 
fre-places. 


Mrs. John Jacob Astor has a sold gold 


tea service, 

A Denver Indian has just been convicted 
of forging a check. 

A Vermont jail has been without an in 
mate for two years. 

Southern papers speak of drummers as 
commercial tourists. 

The cost pers annum of cremating 7,000 
bodies at Bombay ts §14, 000. 

Queen Victoria has 26 grandchildren, of 
whom only two are married. 

San Jose, Cal., has a well trained mili. 
tary company of voung ladies, , 

There are 3,000 professional acrobats Io 
the Northwest provinces of India. 

Henry Irving, the famous Eng’ish trage 


| dian, will visit the United states this year, 


In San Francisco Police Officer Sullivan 
arrested Josevl Sullivan for robbing Johan T. Sulli- 
van. 

English trades unions want girls under 
fourteen prohibited from work with hammer and 


| lorge. 


There are three streets in Athens, Ga., all 
the houses in which are owned and inhabited by ne- 
groes. 

A large number of boys and girls in 
Nashville, Tenn., are going into silk-culture this 
spring. 

Sapphires are the most fashionable stones 
at present, The deeper the colur the more valuable 
the stone. 

The Oxford University authorities con 
template abolishing the compulsory wearing of gowne 
in the street, j 

The sale of the revised 
has fallen tremendously, 
money on it. 


New Testament 
and publishers have lost 

Rev. John Jasper, theologian and astronm 
omer, has preached bis sermon on *'De Sun do Move’ 
over AU tines, 


The French government have determined 


tolight forty of the largest lighthouses along the 
| French coast by electricity. 
Toronto, a police officer there says, bias 


more than twenty criminals who fled from this coun- 
try and are enjoying life quietly, 

The reigning beauty of Ireland ia a Bel- 
fast mili-girl. Crowds, it ls said, daily surround the 
inill to see her as she takes her departure, 

San Francisco sporting men play billiards 
for sweet charity's sake, They «take a wimof money. 
and the winner gives it to some needy charity, 

L. W. Pond was at one time worth 61, 
0p, 900, and owned car-shops at Worcester, Mass, Ie 
isnow working in the shops he once owned for e. 
day. 


. 
Prussia gets on income tax out of every 
body who ears ®2.05 a day or more, and has just re 
mnitted the tax from 4,701,000 people who earned 
less. 


At achurch in New Haven, Conn., re 
cently, 1,00 men pledged themselves in one evening 
not toevenenter adrinking saloon for a period of oue 
year. 


In a Bethlehem shop window are a pair 
of spun silk gloves, made In i? aud they are al 
most a fac wimile of another poir lying alongside and 


made in la, 
Salmi Morse says that if he is prevented 


* he pro- 
an original play in whieh 700 people and twenty 


frow bringing out his *'Pas-ton Play, will 
duce 


horses take part 


Colonel James Coulter, a member of the 
Tennessee Legislature, wears his hair like a woman, 
the switch dropping to his waist when 


baugs and all, 


hairpins fall out. 

The negro ministers of New Orleans have 
Induced thelr parishioners to be 
Board of Health had employed ¢ 
cept force, in vain. 


vace ! after the 


very other tueanan,en 


inate 


Canning oranges is the latest Florida idea 
It was started by two maiden ladies, who, finding no 
market for their oranges, conceived the ldea of 
ning them like other fruit. 

Lord Bramwell says that in London Sat 
urday may be considered ‘‘pay day, drink 
erlme day.’’ Twice as inany crimes are 
saturday as on any other day. 


Canh- 


day, and 
committed oa 


The proprietor, editor and printers of the 


London Freethinker have been sentenced to terms 
of binprisoument Varylug from theee n ‘ 
year, for ridicullug the Trinity 

A bill to abolish actions for breach of 
promise to warry, has been introduced In ine British 
Iluuse of Parliament and it wi probably pass, the 
law to take effect oo January next, 

Ross Winans, of Baltimore, the Ameri 


ean intifionaire, now holds in the countles of Ross and 
Inverness, Scotland, 7 jare miles of land exciu- 
ely andl desires to extend this 
tract «ve rad a. . 
<= « ae 
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' THE ROYAL DEGREE. 





BAD boy gives in Peck’s Sun the fol. 
lowing account of how himself and 
chum gave his father the Royal Bumber 
Degree: ‘ We went up-stairs and told pa 
to come up pretty svon and give three dix 


tinct raps and when we asked him who | 


comes there be must say ‘a pilgrim who 


wants to join your ancient order and ride | 


the goat.’ 


Ma wanted to come up, too, but we told | 
her if she came in it would break the lodge 


up, cause a woman couldn't keep a secret, 


you nitiate aiman in your Mason's lodge, 
you sprinklea little kyan pepper on the 
goat's beard just before you tarn him loose: 
You can get three times as much to the 
square inch of goat. 

Well, we got all fixed and pa rapped,and 
we let him in and told him he must be 
blindfolded, and be ygoton his knees a lafl- 
ing and J tied atowel around his eyes and 
then turned him around and made him get 
upon his hands also, and then his back was 
right the closet door, and I puta 
buck-beer sign right against pa's clotaes, 
lafing all the time, and said we 
boys were as full of fun as they made ‘ern, 
him it was a solemn 


toward 
lie was 


and we told 
but we wouldn't permit no levity, andif he 
didn’t stop laMling we couldn't give him the 
grand bumper degr 

Then siensiiiees was ready,and ny chum 
had his hand on the closet) door and some 
kyan pepper in his other hand, and T asked 
pat in low base tones if ne felt as though he 
wanted to had nerve 
enough to yo ahead and take the degree, 

I warned him that it was full of dangers 
beer, 
his steps if 


turn back, or if be 


as the goat was loaded for 
him he yet had time to retrace 
he wanted to, 

Hie said he 
and we could go 
rie. 

Then I said to pa that if he had decided to 

the conse- 
the 


wanted the whole business, 


ahead with the menage- 


goahead, and not blame us for 


quences, lo repeat aller me 
liye 
“Bring forth the Royal Bumper and let 
bedvey Bartap 2 
Pa repeated 


sprinkled the 


the words, and my chum 
kyan pepper on the goat's 
sapere wea onec 


and we didn’t have aside saddle for the ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE 


goat. Say,if you never tried it, the next time | 
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| - DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURK OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronlte Rheumati#m, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry ¢ ough, Canceruus A flections, sy phi- 
lithic Complaints, Bleeding of the Langs, Dyspepsia, 
| Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, Aip Dis- 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption, 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


KE AND BODY, PIM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OL DD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway's Narsnpariilian BRe- 
solvent «xcels all re eal tLagents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health hud vigor; ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to all, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparilllan Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents In the ecnre of Chronte Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it Is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropesy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminurt: a,and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
oe or mixed with substances like the white of an 

or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dork. billous appearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and paip inthe small of the back 
and along the loins, 





occasion, | 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
inedicine than any other preparation, 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five 
timesasimuch, One Dollar Per ttle. 


R. R. R. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


and told | 


follow. | 


poustache,and he and looked | 
sassy, and be see the lager-beer goat) raring | 
up, and he started for it) yust like «a cow- 


eatceher and bhatted. 

Pa is real fat, but he knew he had got hit, 
and he gronted and said: “What are the 
boys doin’? and then the goat gave him 
another deyree, and pa pulled off the towel 
started for the and so did) the 
goat, bottom of the stairs 
Jisteniny looked over the ban- 
nisters pa and tua and the goat were all in 
and pa was velloag murder and ma 


and stairs, 
And tia wast the 


and when I 


a heap, 
was screaming fire, 
ting and sneezing and butting, and the ser- 
vant came into the hall and the goat took 
after ber, and she crossed herself just as he 
struck her and said : 
and went down stairs the way we 
slide down hill,with both hands on herself, 
and the goat rared up and blatted, and pa 
their room and shut the 
and my chum drove the 


bi VS 


and ma went into 
door, and then me 
gooat out. 

The minister, who comes to see ina three 


times a week, was just ringing the bell, 
and the goat thought he wanted to be 
nishiated, too, and zave him one for luck, 


and then went down the sidewalk blatting 
and sneezing, and the minister evme in the 
parior and said he was stabbed, and then 
pa came out of his room with his suspenders 
hanging down, and as he didn’t know the 
minister was there he said cuss words, and 
ma cried and told pa he would go to hell 
sure, and pa sald he Jidn’t care, he would 
kill that kKussid yoat afore he went, and 
T told pa the minister was in tne parlor,and 


he aod ima went down and said the weather | 
was propitious for a revival, and it: seemed | 


though an outpouring of the spirit was 


about tobe vochsafed to This people and | 


pone of them sot down but ma, cause the 


goat did not hit her, and while they was 
talkin’ religion with their mouths, and 
kussin’ the goat inwardly, my chum and 
me adjourned the lodge, and I went and 
stayed with him ali night and I hain't been 
home since.’ 
>_> eo -_— 
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words 
——_- e ae eel 
ta Don’t wear dingy or faded things | 


when the ten-cent Diamond Dye will make 
them good asnew. They are perfect 
cost but 10 ats. 


| 


und the goat was blata | 


* Heaven protect me!’ 
! 


| A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


KRHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Read Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMs, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever “> Agne, and all other Malarious, Bili- 
ous, Searlet, Py phate a Yellow and other tevers, (aided 
by RADWAY's PILLs) sv quick as RADWAY'S ke ADY 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopp din fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radway's Ready Relief. No congestion or 
Inflammation, po weakuess or ly ussitude, will) follow 
the use of the RK, R. Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, Qooths ache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rhe ima 
tistn, lumbago, pains and tt in the back 





spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, ple urisy, 
swelling of the Joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
Radway'’s Ready Relief 


burn and ) tins of all kinds, 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanent cure... Price, 0 cents, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. | 2 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


| 


} the Internal Viseera, 


and | 0 as SEEDS 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gui, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
RADWAY?'s PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidnevs, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiyeness 
ludigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, i ver, Inflam- 


mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all de rangements of 


Purely Veyvetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs 


BQ nerve the following symptoms re- ttn iv from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the tea: ‘ Acid- 


ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disyust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weight in the Stomach, sour Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffoe ating Sensations when in a lying posture 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the si he 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deticieney of Perce 
viration, Yellowness of the Skin and Rves, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat 
Burning in the Flesh. 7 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILES will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Boy. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send aletter stamp to BADWAY & €O., No. 
Warren St New Yo we 


4@°luformation worth thousands will be sent te vou. 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway's, and see 


that the 
**Radway’* ls on what you buy. 


| Dame 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 





OIL AND LIME. 


Ced-Liver Of] aad Lime.—That pote Y veal 
and active a men vy Neen ire of allconsumptive svmy; 
| toma, ** Wil Compound of Cod-Liver (n 
Lime,*’ ib hetee universally adopted ir edical pra: 
tice. Sold by the proprietor, A. B. WILBoK, ¢ beim- 
ist, Boston, and all Li druggists. 


| —— 








ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
{ Zi and 3. Sixth St., Phila., Pa. 


— 





THE DEACON. 


Co 


The deacon was stingy as stingy could be, 
And his minister keen as a Urier; 

And the minister wished the ceiling removed, 

| But could vot get his desire. 


One day a piece of the plastering fell 
By fate on the hard deacon’s head, 

And he sprang from his seat and offered a ten 
To have things secured overhead, 


**Lord, hit him again!** said the minister keen, 
**With which You and I will agree, 
For if plaster will open the heart of a man 
The plaster the man should bave free. 
—8. T. OLEN. 


~<a 








Facetie. 
Men of mite—Dwarts. 
A fast gait—One that is bolted. 
A man of no principal—A bankrupt. 
Breeches of trust —Trousers on credit. 
Always down on the boys—A moustache. 


What kind of music does an excessive to- 
bacco masticator remind one of? An over-chewer, 
of course, 

If, as naturalists say, 
language of their own, then the 
cattle is low. 

Brown—‘‘My dear fellow—two um- 
What on earth js that fory’’ Jones—‘‘In 





all animals have a 
language used by 


brellas! 


| case ] leave one anywhere.*’ 
Taken in | y 


or six | 


The man who was the coolest person at 
the battle of Bull Run has just died, He hid in an 
ice-house near by during the night. 

Why may a skilful and busy surgeon be 
said to be not a genial character? Because he cuts 
his best friends as well as his enemies. 

i ee 
Superfiluous Hair. 
Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfinous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
cirenlar. Madame WAMBOLD, 3% Sawyer Street, 


| Boston, Mass, 
COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND | 


| 
| 


—- oe —ae——- —-_ 
a2” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 


| confer n favor on the Publisher and the ad- 


vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 





AGENTS WAN ‘TED. 


Champion 


mac HINE. 


Agents wanted Inevery 
county: the best, cheap- 
est, and the be st-selling 













occupies hoe more room 

\ or than a wringer:is strong, 

durable and simple, and 

- is easily operated; and 

saves over half the time 

and labor in washing. Send fora Priece-list, Large 
discount to the Trade and Agents 

SEAMAN &CO., Millport, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 2= 





SUNLIGHT 


— AND— 


NEW YORK NEW YORK: GASLIGHT 


Po asore New York of to-day, with i 
Gloreuiieteces, its rushing eleva trains, 4 
Sountions sights, its ro:nance. its mystery, its dark crimes 
and terrible tragedies, its charities, and in fact every 
phase of life in the great city. Don’t waste time sellin 
slow books, but send for circulars givin Ly A table o 
contents, termsto Agents, &c. Pe now ready 
and territo iZ in great demand, 


YWUGLASS PRNS 73 P. Seventh Bt. Philadelphia Pa 
AGENTS WANTED For THE 


HISTORY ::. U.S. 


BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 


It contains over 300 fine portraits and engravings of 
sattles and other historical scenes, and is the most 
pein dn and valuable history ever published, It is 
seld by subscription only, and Ayents are wanted in 
every county, Send tor cireulars and extra terms to 
Agents. Address, National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


can secure perma. 
Lady Agents s2nrccridmen 
and good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stecking &u portere, ete. 
Samp'e outfit Free. A s Queen 
Cc ity Suspender Co, ,C incimaati,O 





(oo TS WANTED for the best and fastest-sell- 
a Ling Pietorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 33 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philad‘’a, Pa. 


oon now a fortune, Ont- 

worth gie tr tree. Address E. G. 

RIDEOUT @4co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 

Aut. Wanted S.M Spencer, 
Sell. Rapidly, 35 H2Wash'n St. 
P'rtie'’I'rs free Boston, Mass, 


percent, 


can m: ake money y selling our Family Me- 
Vie nee, No capital required, Standard 
‘ure Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 


UTOMATIC ORGANS.ONLY 85.00. 


lars free, Harbach Organina Co., Philada., Pa. 


Kin. C G.LYE%QUS 


» - 4 ‘omte Returned Envelopes, with name and ad- 





ess, Die. Chromo Cards, with name, Me. 
all ah, Nutmeg Card Co.. Cheshire, Conn. 
eo Ph F pt f Actresses tights, (¢ 5-dotiar 
15: ( t na startling secrete, by mail, 
cent % & ' I k F Db N.Y 
pt) 5 
1) —_ (ty (‘ard«. 1 2 alike, with nam< 
. Postpaid. G.I. REED & Co., Nassan, N.Y. 


5( yk srgeChromoes, new and pretty as ever published 
et IName on, 10e. Vann a Co., Aew Haven, Conn. 


‘OPIUM EFEEE: 
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Washereverinvented, It | 








Eve in Drv 
Wearing ApparvJl 
eee npeen «= | A 

mentssent byma press or freight, accord. 
ing to nk by mal exprem of to return ana 
refund of money if not satisfactory, Cate 
logue, with de mailed on ap 

AMAKER, P 









JOHN W 




















LODER’S 
‘DIGESTIVE POWDER. 


Certain Cure for Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Heart. 
burn, Svur Stomach, Fetid Breath, Constipation, &c. 
50 and $1. mailed, 

Cc. G. A. LODER, Apothecary, 


1539 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Album Writer's Friend, 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose 
suitable for writing in Autograph Albums. Some- 
thing that everybody wants. 64 pages, paper covers, 
15 cents; cloth, cents. Stampstaken, Address, 
J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., 
38 Rose St., New York, 


A Leading London Phys: 
ician establishes an 

Office in iow Nope 
for the Cure 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 
en dendearnthel Mitisine. 

Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a specialty 
of ele has without 8 treated and cured more cases 
than any other living apgaaes. His success bas simply been 
astonishing; we have heard of cases of over 80 years’ stand- 
ing successfully cured by him. He has published s work on 
this disease, which he sends with a largoe bottle of his won- 
derful cure freeto any sufferer who may send their express 
and P, O, Addres Bho. be Soha a cure to ad 

dress Dr, 4B. MESEROLE, No. 96 John 8t.. New York. 


SCRAP-BOOK ORNAMENTS. 
Fresh importation of new and beautiful desi 





















| Putupin boxes and sent prepaid upon recel ya ce. 


| 


Box. No. 1.—containing 8 sheets—over I 
ferent PICHUTOS, .......ceeceeeseesereesess 
Box No. 2.—containing 18 sheets giving a aes 
eral assortinent—over 20 different pictures....... . 
Will also make up packages in any desired quan- 
tity, at prices as given in catalogue, which will be 
Surnished free upon application, Address, 
BERLIN & YVEDDO CHROMO CO., 
221 Fulton St., New York. 


WE GIVE THIS RING 


eeeeeeee 







1Z4silt, i> 
your nan » & piv 
ue ry loz & this elegant 
seal rin, #1. Send photo (we 
. Bau ple book 
‘es of imported ber- 
elede recur is & 25p premium 
am, 25e. ae lUe 


voto Cards, 
ture on, dic, 





(10e. -opack) of 50 fan- 
ey all Chromo Cards, 


with leat for tt 
Sam 


’rinted on 50 Extra la 
cers beara) 5 rench & Swina Florala, Motto, Ree 
bi & Verne Core, 


rance ia fancy oy 
10c, 14 pecks #1. 00 er 25 Gold Beve Cc be. Out 
Besutifel b | bound Sample aga vet i pot Illust’d a 
reduced Price List, &c., Y5c. OOTE, Northferd, Ct 


3 PATENT COLD 
| sie WATCH GASES 
bility ! waste) ELDeane A 1 
UARANTEED for 30 Years! 
DYKES REARD ELIXIR 
ue feseriam Mutachea, Wh. 
Spe hse. ee 
C4 « the egg prove non ton 


wmpoahe. A. Lc SMITH & 00.) Sole Agt’s, Palatine, 







romos in 9 colors, 








Jenutiful Chromo Pallets «ts. cac oh: B'gx7'a 

Joleogrsphs, #1.15 per 100; 12 samples for ets; 10x 

io iam “id amily, 16 ote. each, Six funniest cards 
for two 3et. stamp 

mF ATHAM & CU., 9 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 

Pelee niet oe 





aa D 15 CENTS for the Latest and Best BOOK 


Circus | 


— | 
' 
| 
; 


out. Ball-room Etiquette, and Hints on ¢ urea’? 
te Marriage, together with the Mysteries of Pays 
cology, 20 valuable Recipes, ond ico original qvota- 
tions for  Astoqreae Albums. dre 

UNION PUBLISHING oo, Ww insted, Cons. 


NOW @2 INVESTED BRINGS 
$30,000. A fortune within tie 
wb of ALL. Circulars EE 
FULL information sent FR 
by oalveahia CHAS. MEEKIN, 


I 
Courier Journal Building, Louisy ile, Ky. 








Bevel Edge Cards, deaign for 188-4. 
send Itc. for 50 Chrome Cards with name 
on; Latest yet. Agents say: “Your cards 
sell best.’ Large >ample De « k and fr'l 
* | outfit 25c. Quickest returns. Give us a trial 
order. Clinton & Coe, Neith Haven, C& 








uv “they ‘RE! Cured by Dr.J.R.M AYER. = Are h 
Entirely cured, me from sev P 
t re. Gieo. Le eal. 21% Pitt =f sworn ben e 


P M t. 4 PI 


The Biggest Thi mn en tng 


Be Oe E.NASON 4CO., 111 Nassau St., New York 


market, with name 
Album’? with 


y( Chromo Cards, best in the 

e) lOc. ‘Beautiful Decalcomanie 

150 Pictures, 2 cents; 5 for $1.00, 
CARD CO,, Cheehire, Conn. 

Tr PAYS to sell our Hand Rubber Stamps. Sam- 

ples free. FOLJAMBE & CO., Cleveland, Qhbic, 
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“Proating the Brie” Heard rom 


Soddy, Tenn., March 9, ‘83. 
Kéitor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’* has come to hand, and in good 
conditios, lam much pleased with it, indeed. I 
have showa it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all anite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
some subscribers soon. uc 





South Harpswell, Me., March 8, '83. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’* at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. | am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettidst and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of‘ beholding. 
Will do all that lies iu my power to inerease your sub- 
cription list. 

B. A F. 





Rossville, Pa., March 12, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post--Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride, '’ was duly received, and 
am more than picased with {t. It is by far the hand- 


somest picture I ever saw. 
KE. N. M. 


Shellbina, Mo., March 8, ‘83. 


'‘ Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,*' received. It is beautiful, and 1 am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expect to get you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. 





M.A. 





Longview, Ky., March 9, '83. 

Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘*Presenting 
the Bride, ’’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly, as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

B. A. W. 





Eklo, Md., March 10, ’83. 
Kditor Post-Yeur premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express wy thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours 
teads them all. W£ill send some subscriptions soun. 
8. L..C 


Lexington, Mo., March 9, 83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ’’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
fail to please the most fastidious. Many thanks. ww 





Philadelphia, Pa., March 14, '82. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’’ and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 


ie admired by everybody. Ct 
> De 





Coon Island, Pa., March 9, ’82. 


Humorous. 





Rewival meetings—The courtship of a 


widower. | 


The close of day—The dusky mantle of | 
the night. 


Why are farmers like fowls? 
neither will get full crops without industry. 


According to a Cincinnati paper, a tramp 
refused to saw wood tor his dinner, giving as a rea- 
son that he was bitterly opposed to the destruction 
of our forests, and would do nothing to encourage 
that kind of business, An he walked off picking 
his teeth. 


When a Leadville man fell in love with a 
woman and swore he would kill, himself unless she 
married him, the gentle creature bought a pistel for 
him, and he carried out his threat to- the letter. A 
Leadville woman will duanything for a man who 
loves her. , 


D OR 
HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST OURE for 
KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi- 
that are avictiim? THEN DO NOT 
A use Kidncy-Wort at once, (drug- 
recommend it)and it wiilspecdily over- 
the disease and restore boalthy action. 
Ladies For comp!aints peculiar 
® to your sez, such as pain 
weaknesses, Kidney-W ort is unsurpessed,| 

iee it will act promp‘ly and safely. 

Bither Sex. Incontinence, retention ofurine, 
dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging! 
all speedily yicid to its curgtive power, 

#& SOLD DF ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $1. 


® 8i> 
‘My triend, E. ©. Legard, of this city, used to be 
drawn double from painful Kidnev Disease. Kidney- 


Wort cured him.*'—James M. Kiuney, druggist, Al- 
leghany City, Pa., Aug. 22-82. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
iS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 


Because | 

















dneys, Liver and 















4- SOLD BY DRUQOCISTS. Price $i. 


KIDNEY-WORT 











Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, aud I think I can 


get a great many subscribers for you. 
eS. w. TF. 





Burton, Tex, March. 6, '82. | 

Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘l’resenting the 
Bride’’ received, and I consider it grand. I have 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it beautiful. 
E.H.L. 


Nantucket, Mass., March 8, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
tiful picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*' in due timc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 


do for you in the way of subscribers. “6 





Elkton, Neb., March 7, 83, 


Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,’’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premiuin they ever cow. 








Flushing, N. Y., March 12, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Vleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. Iwillsee whatI can do for you in 


the way of new subecribers. 
©. @: 





St. George, Utah., March 5, '82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 


subecribers for you. 
EE. H.G. 





Beerville, Tex., March 8, '83. 
Editor Post—‘*Presenting the Bride’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
iu our gallery for the inspection of our fricudds. 
B. F, 


Lewiston, Idaho, March 8, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE Postis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 





| N. ¥. 


| rheumatism,’* writes S. J. Seott, Burlington, Vt. 
**Kidney-Wort has cured them ail.** 


**I've gained D pounds tn two months, ’' writes Mr. 
J, ©, Power, of Trenton, Ill., (Dee, 2-2), ‘‘and ama 
well man. I'd suffered with liver disorders since 
Intl, Kidnev-Wort cured me.** 

strong words froma New York clergman ‘‘Tun- 
hesitatingty recommend Kidnuey-Wort, It greatly 
benefitted me, ** says Kev, C, E. Kemble, of Mohawk, 


KIDNEY-WORT 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
1 CONSTIPATION. 


weakened parts and 
1 kinds of Piles even when au 
4 medicines have before failed. 
havo eithor of tose troubles 


USE [druggists sont 
KIDNEY-WORT 


**For 12 years,*’ writes Lyman T. Abell, of Georgia, 











| Vt., **f found no relief trom piles, until I tried Kid- 
ney-Wort. 


It has cured me.’* 





painful 
ONEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
cleanses the of the acrid poison 
which, 
“THOUSAND aca } 
been quickly relieved, and in short time) - 
PERFECTLY CURED. i 
$1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DKUGCISTS. |< 
can be sent by mail. 
& Co., Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORT if 


**I had habitual costiveness, pain in the back, and 











considers it grand. 
Cc. E. B. 





Parnell, Ky., March 9, ’82. 
Editors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
for which accept tu.anks. It is the most beautiful pre- 
mium 1 ever saw. 





M. M. L 


> ; yh 2 , 4 le Wa 
, ORR "ma n y - 


FAlito et—I received yo yremium picture yes 
erday all sound, and am very much pleased with it, | 
it is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 


subscribers. Am quite proudef it. 







¥.M.W. 


$10 PerDay “yn” 


DO YOU Foplaiyt _ Heng 


10¢ for sampies worth $5. and secret of 
anew and lucrative business. can be dune at home, 


Ro _pedeiag or traveling necewary. Agents wanted, 
Write at once and mention thi« paper 


ELLIS & ©CO., 199 Ciark St 


want to make money 
I] 


Address C. E. 
' 


Chicago, Ill 








Matrimonial Globe! 


Tas Sricieet Parca P ana 


Keach sum? Sisines 
109 adveruscments of ia | 
gente Wastag correspoa teats | 


Bampe <opy ic. sliver Ai j 
dress, The GLOBE, 4° Tick Bt, 
vhieage, lid. Bame this poper- 


A dry subject—An Egyptian mummy. To Dyspep tics. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





The most common signs of Dyspepsia, or 
Indigestion, are an oppression at the 
flatulency, 
heart-burn, vomiting, loss of appetite, and 


stomach, nausea, water-brash, 


constipation, Dyspeptic patients suffer un- 
told miseries, bodily and mental. They 
should stimulate the digestion, and secure 
regular daily action of the bowels, by the 
use of mederate doses of 


Ayer’s Pills. 


After the bowels are regulated, one of these 
Pills, taken each day after dinner, is usually 
all that is required to complete the cure. 

AYER's PILLs are sugar-coated and purely 
vegetable — a pleasant, entirely safe, and re 
liable medicine for the cure of all disorders 
of the stomach and bowels. 
the best of all purgatives fur family use. 


They are 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists. 


a 


18; 


-—- ee 


Landreth’s Earliest Cabbage 

Ten days cartier than any other cavtege, 
ducing well tormed conical heads remarkably large 
size for sucarl) a ripemer, Whoever piarte it will 
amazed at its early waturify: and if he te o market- 
gardner, will be able to place it in the market ahead 
ut all competitors, 

We have reports of this variety Teaching ten poends 


In weight remarkable conside ring Ite extreme earti- 
ness. 





and pro- 


LANDrETH'’+ RURAL Reaister «xp 
te gg full catalogue of Landveth "ot cletuen 
tiarden, Field, and Flower seeds, with directions for 
cultare in English and German Nie, cutal geoe of 
implements and tools, tree of « bn tye 

Price lists, wholesale and retail, 


furnished apoh 
application. Landreth’s seed ; 
with name anu! full directions fer Hw gg —" 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Noe, Ziand 3 South Sixth tre et, between 
and Chestnut Streets, aud Deiaware 
Arch Street, Philadeiphia, Ia. 


Market 
Avenue and 





Symptoms and Cure. 





The eV bre teenes rr, to beture, 

Hike perspiration, iurense iteh- 

Dg, lnereacest ~ratching, 

| Very Mistres<ing, portiowlarty at 
} Bight: secme a i} pin-worme 
| were crawling In oud atbent) the 
rectum: the private purte are 

| sometines affected, i sllowed 
to continue, very «erties resalte 

' may tollow, “WAY FP * OLNT- 
MENT lea pleneunt, <ore cure, 








lao for Tetter, biel Salt Kheum, 
pal Head, Prysipelis, Barbers’ 
Itch, Bletehes, all seaty, eruety 
Skin Diseases, Sent by mall for 
& cents: three boxes, 61.0, (in 
stampe). Address Dn. SWAYNE 
2808, Philateiphia, Pa. Sold 
by all Druggiste. 


Bh LA scns WithourCuarce 


Samples of Knitting yo - 
Rules and Designs for Knitting ib Pecehin 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, ete , will 
any address ou receipt of 









» Miltena, 
mailed te 
ote ib pmtage stamps ot meeecy. 





MUSIC 


chance to get & fine collection of Sheet Music for 00 
small sum was never offered before. Order NOW, and 


secure the poe 
his most 
Piano or Orgen. The whole lt for 50c. 100 
Cc , with words and music fur Piane or Organ, 
uler Jnst umental Pieces for Piano or 
° noes, lornpipes, Jigs, Keele, 

and figures tor pce or Organ, 50¢, 50 Eas 
oes for the ure of beginners tor the fir-t year's practi 


Or Organ, $0c. ef All ofthe above is 1 je 

a wg printed on fine paper Yili ww: 

ON BOOK and 558 pieces Violin Music, 
or 2. fend Stamp for large Miustrated Catalogu: 
Of Vicline, Accordevne, Guitars, and all kinde o' 

= lowest prices ever known. 


G. H. W. BATES & CO. Importers. 106 
” Sudbury St, BOSTON, MASS. 





THIS OFFER HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED! 


Dn WEW COPPER TYPE, om 80 Pearl Beveled Gilt 
Cards with lapped corners, 1%. 11 packs and 


SY nies 
ad the beautiful heepeake needle casket for 
\> 61.00, The Largest Album of samples ever sold with 
pe 





Grand Catalogue of Costly Presents, 4, Hiank Cardee 
CARD MILLA, Northford, Conn 





ialty. 


bargai tered. 
popular “Walters, AR.§ mcf 


BEBE AIRERR A AGMA TAONG,Gp.. 


ctreular about Waate 


: 


B@- Send for Kmbrot- 


deru, jw, pere 


| LADIES! 


“CORPULENE” reuters thio an and len 
Wouderful beaite iu SO daze “Anmth 
ht from & te is nde 
“W ileos's Female ills” 
warranted cafe, apeedy and effeetoatl te . end 
Ge. stamps for rh ulare Wiltok CHEMICAL 
PREPARATION CO., O12 Bprace street, Piladetphia. 


Teens stout 
Porpulene™ reduces the we 


per mouth, withous lujury 














GONSUMPTION. 


pI have a positive remedy forthe shove disease; 

tnousands of cases of the Wurst kind and of long standing 
have been cured. Indeed, an strong t« my faith inits efficacy, 
that I willsend TWO BUTT LES FKEK, together with « Val 
VABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer, Give Ra 
nress & P, O. address, Dit. T. A. BLOUU M, 141 Pearl Bt, N. Y. 
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order to give each of our Subscribers an opportunity to obtain an Impruved 
Farm, a well-known, reliable real estate man has carefully selected fo; us LOO FABMIS, to be 
offered We also ofier, in connection with the Farm property, as Pre- 
miums, fine Steel-Plate Engravings—superb reproductions of the works of the greatest masters. 
These are alone worth the price of the paper; and whea we give, in addition, the oppurtunity to 
oved Farm, we are making 
Subscriber will receive a Premium, 
1 Morris in 1855, and is one of the oldest Agricultural, Literary and Family suresh ae 
lished, Its character and reputation are of the highest, and Subscribers rarely deep from our 

It has sogngne, published weekly, at §2.00 per annum. 
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GOOD Later 
| PROVED pence, aggregating 
ao ae 


fn good condition, ard are in size from Soto wo acres, 


Warranty Deed, and a clear and perfect Title shown from the United States down. 
all reddy to occupy, and will be productive homes from the start. 
OF WHEAT per acre was harvested from some of these Farms last year. 
are just as good and will produce as much under like circumstances 


*PracticaL Farmer.’ 


sender, his name entered upon our subscription list, and the paver continue 
As soon as we have 10.090 new Subscribers registered on our boo 

will award to each of them a premium, aggregating in value §.0,0o, ines h amar 
subscriber will have a fair and equal opportunity to obtain one of the Farms and Enyravings. 
In the same way the second and foliowing series of 10.000 Subscribers will receive their Premiums 
until the entire $1 p,000 worth of property is given away. 
tended as premiums to our Subscribers. The Cistribution of these is entirely gratuitous upon our 
art, and is intended by us as a means Of dividing with our subscribers the profits of the year. 


140,000. 


These Farms are al! 
to $10,000 each. The Farms will be conveyed by 
They are 
Ashighas 30 BUSHELS 
All of these lands 
The tenancies are such that 
you may obtain one of the Farms. 

mmediately upon receiving the Subscrip- 
number of the Farmer wiil be mailed to the 
! for one year. 
s,orinten days from date, we 
nerthateach 


These Farmsand Engravingsare in- 


the valuable Premiums will be published in the 





PRACTICAL FAKMER. 
Having made up our mind to secure, at 
cost, the largest circulation of any 
Agricultural Paper in the World, we yo 
resolved to forego al! profits and give our 
Subscribers the Farms and Engravings for 
the benefit derived from the present and 
future larye circulation, A cuneate Paper, 
containing description of the 
improvements, dimensions of houses, etc., 
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of property will be awarded, subscribe at once and get up clubs in your n@eh ber! 
paper containing the list ut F orm 


of tle Club a subscription for himself FREE wees will oe 
or 20 su ribers and $40 we wi 


six extra subscriptions; for 45 subscribers seven extra subscriptions: 
and $100, we will give eight extra subscriptions. The extra s 
etter-up of the Club desires, Each of whom will hav: 
to obtain one of the Farms. By this means you may get the 960 acre Farm. 
Let every reader of this advertisement send at least one name with his own, an 
75,000 subscribers and will distribute the $190,000 worth of property atonce. Kemember you may 
a Farm worth $3,000 or §10,:00, free of every encumbr e. 

MT 1—Asa matter of security to or Subscribers the Deeds and Abstracts of 

arms have been deposited with the Umiom Trust Company ef Phila- 


Address PRACTICAL FARMER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5000 MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 











‘T\HE milliners have brought out » host of # /arge bop and an end emerging from the 


novelties in bonnet shapes, colors, com- 
binations of shades, materials, and triu- 
inings. 

The new spring millinery is fantastic in 
the extreme, but it shows immense variety 
and resource, so that every atyle of beauty 
and plainness can be suited, and still look 
in the fashion. 


I need not surely add what I have often 


tried to impress on my readers, viz, that 
the best-dressed Parisians never adopt ex- 


tremes, and rarely those eccentricities in- | 


vented by our milliners mostly for foreign- 
ors, 
For the present fine straw bonnets will 


be worn—ocolured straws, generally red or | 


brown—the former in raspberry and 
crushed strawberry, and the latter in leather 
or tobacco shades. 

There are fancy straws, in which gilt or 
silver braid is intermixed, and bonnets en- 
tirely of gold, silver, or bronze braids are 


to be seen; also the osier bonnet, of india- | 


rubber tubing, a8 introduced last summer ; 
but the fine straws take the lead. 

Tho shapes are varied. The brims have 
received the inost atrention, for they have 
been tortured into all sorts of attitudes, the 
most prominent being that with a point over 
the forehead. 

The pokes are in the ascendant, and those 
named “tip tilted’’ very likely will carry 
the day. 

The trimming is massed on the top, and 
the new bows are called “coxcombs,” pro- 
bably trom the notches like those of a comb 
of the cock cut In the ends of the many 


pieces of narrow ribbon of which they are 


composed, 

The bows are so strapped down that these 
notched ends are lett stiff and bristling. 
Narrow ribbons are ayain to the fore. They 


do duty as double strings, tied separately, | 


and for these cockscoinb bows; their width 
varies from one to two inches, and they are 
reversible, 

is velvet, the other satin; or, 


One side 


ayv.in, one side is ottomman and the reverse | 


sitin. 


astern coloring pervades brocaded rib- | 


bons, As te the colors inimillinery, yellow 
decidedly dominates. 

There is the pepite, or light shade, patron- 
ized by Spanish women with ther black 
lace, and it is the shade of their native gold. 
Then there is “mandarin orange’ and 
“dark nasturtium,’’ as well as all the inter- 
vening shades, and these yellows are oddly 
contrasted with grav or with dark red, with 
green and pale pink. 

Strawberry red is now shown in eight 
different shades, and there is raspberry red 
with a purple tinge. 

Then there isa new light bronze-green 
called tige daillet, or stem-of-pink green ; 
also Judic shades, pinkish heliotrope, or 
dark-red purple, like amaranth and seabi- 
ous shades, 

Ananas, or pine apple, cuir, or leather- 
brown, and shades of blue 
tints, in which gray has a larg¢ share. 

There are pure Sevres blues and dark 
sapphires. Tortoise-sbell and amber-headed 
pins, as well as buckles, ornament bonnets 
of all these colors, 

The trimmings are laces, ribbons, flowers, 


pompons, marabout aigrettes, and ostrich | 


tips. 

The laces would require columns of de- 
scription, for there are gold laces, white lace 
with gold thread, soutache lace, leather lace 
in guipure designs, made of silk and kid 
combined, colored laces ot every shade, 
gashinere laces, and black, French, Spanish, 
and guipure laces. 

Flowers are inassed together ungrace- 
fully, and a feature is made of thick stalks 
and stems, and even of thorns. 

Velvet and plush are used for the petals 
of dark nasturtiumes, 
dahlias, and wild roses, 

Strawberry-red ribbons are used to fasten 
on clusters of yellow flowers and soldat alias, 
Turkey red is used with the popular leather 
laces, 

There are many ladies who have such a 
strong preference for black that they object 
to wear cvlors of any kind, even the dark- 


eat. 

Fashion fortunately regards this fancy 
with a benevolent eve, and very elegant 
and becoming in els for black t ettes are 


continually being issued 

One exainple has a skirt of black aatin, 
edged with two wide box-pieated flounces, 
the polonaise being of black einbossed vel- 
vet. 

It is very long, reaching the loweat flounce 
beek and front, draped up high on each side 





in porcelain | 


carnations, asters, | 


| the back drapery falling quite distinct 
- frow: the tablier, a robing of chenille fringe 


| in a thick tnas filling in the opening. 


On the tournure behind are placed two 


! stars of passcipenterie, two large sulin bows, 


centre of each. 


| The rest of the corsage ia perfectly plain. 


| The black chapeau to acoumpany this cos- 


| tune should be enlivened with red or old- 
| gold feathers, as this is not a mourning 


| toilette, or a gray felt hat with a long gray 
ostrich feather, or a capote of shaded beads 
would be very suitable. 

The following isa stylish model of an ein- 

broidered cloth dress, eabroiuered in col- 
| oréd silks, not braid. 

It is of a deep but quiet and ladylike 
| blue, the skirt consisting of one wide and 
/one narrow box-pleating, scalloped at the 
edge, each pleat covered with embroidery. 
| Below the narrower flounce is a narrow 
satin bouiilonneand pleating. 

Vertuyadin paniers are pleated into the 
| waist, the lower part of each pleat being 
| reversed and drawn to the left, below ap- 
| pearing a narrow scalloped and embroid- 
| ered band ; the back drapery falls in rich 
| coquilles and is also scalloped and embroid- 


| ered, a wide band forming the collar and 
edging the square pleated chemisette of 
| satin. The tight sleeves are embroidered 
al the edge. 
Day costumes, except those specially in- 
tended for indoor wear, are always inade in 
| such a manner that they can be worn in the 
street without a confection. 


is usually left in the carriage, and yet the 
visitor should appear in a correct outdoor 
costume, the mantle only being worn in 
very cold weather; hence the style should 
be carefully chosen, a jacket corsage or 
redingote being the inost suitable. 

One costuine of blue cloth, suitable for 
many purposes, has a pleated skirt, the 
pleats very large and caught up in front 
with a strap of blue plush andasteel buckle 
#0 a8 to inake @ puffed bouillonne. 

The plain corsage is open over a pieated 
plastron reaching below the hips, the pleats 
turned under jike a blouse over a band of 
| plush which also encircles the basque of 
| the corsage and‘hides the junction of wide- 





| pleated robings edged with a deep plush 
| band, 

The back drapery consists of a series of 
cloth loops, a coat-oollar and revers trim- 
ining the corsage and astrap of plush fas- 
tening together the two fronts beiow it with 
| two steel buckles, 
| <A large round felt hat, the brim nearly 

covered with feathers, completes this very 
| graceful costume. 
| Piaid is used often as searfs or draped 
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ot butter, a tablespoonful of ginger, and | 


complete cold envelope. For a gallon | 


; — 
| Correspondence." 


ircezer about tep qaarts of ioe and three 
pints of salt are required. 

With wore salt it would take less time 
for freezing, but the cream would not be so 
siueoth. 

At tirst the crank shonld not be turned 
very jast, but the speed should be increased 
as the work becomes barder. 

When the creain was finally frozen—as 
indicated by the extreme difficulty with 
whieh the crank was turned—Miss Parioa | 
careluily wiped the salt and ice from the | 
cover of the can and removed the cover 
without displacing the can itself, 

‘The beater was removed and the creain | 
scraped from it, and @ large spoon was | 
worked up and down in the can until the 
cream was light and the space left vacant by 
the removal of the beater was filled. 

Tue cover of the can was replaced, a cork 
was put in the hole from which the handle 
of the beater was taken, and the freezer was 
set aside for a while. 

When she came to serve the cream, Miss 
Parloa placed the can for a few seconds in a 
pan of warm water so that the heat caused 
the cream to slip out easily upon a dish. 

She said that f cream is to be moulded it 
should be retnoved from the can when the 
eater is removed; and when it is put into 
the mould it should be worked upand down 
with a spoon, so that it shall be lightened, 
and worked into every part of the mould as — 
well. 

A sheet of white paper should be placed 
over the cream before the cover of the 
inould is put on, and the mould should be 
buried in fresh ice and salt. 

A delicious soup, tapioca cream, was the 
tirst dish prepared at the following lecture, | 
and in its inanufacture were used a quart of | 
white stock, a pint of cream, two stalks of 
celery, an onion, a third of a cupful of tapi- | 





| oa, two cupfuls of cold water, atablespoon. | 


When visiting, the heavy visiting mantle | 


paniers to enliven a,toilette of some sober | 


eolor. 

A pretty example is a skirt of brown 
cashmere, arrangedin a large bouilloune 
and ade p flounce vandyked at the edge 
overa plegted balayeuse. 

The plaid is brown, red, and yellow, 
forms a short pleated tablier andya full 
puffed drapery behind, the corsage Leing of 
brown cloth with round basques trimmed 
in the centre with a drapery offbrown plush. 
over the hips, clasped in front with a steel 
; ornament, 

From this clasp to the neck is a pointed 
| plastron of eplaid fastening down the front 
| with gold buttons. 

The officer's collar is of plush, and the 
| Sleeves are vandyked over plaid founces, 
| The brown felt hat is lined with bouillonne 
| plush and triinined with a shaded red and 
| yellow feather. 

Anexceptionally handsome and new form 
| 
| 





of dress for evening wear is of very pale 

blue ottoman faille. . 
The skirt consists of two bouillonnes tall- 

ing naturally into pleats, and separated by 





| and finally the flour. 


| box. 
' quantities of ingredients given above. 


' 


eleven rows of guaging edged with a tluted | 


flounce, which forms a heading fortwo blue | 


| lace flounces, the lower falling overa pleated 
satin balayeuse. 

| The corsage is of Sevres blne plush, with 
tong basques in front, and a rivbon belt 

round the waist, a heavy drapery of plush 
trimining the front of the corsage, a dapery 
which suits nevertheless the tal! and slender 
figure itis made for. The paniers are of 

' plush, starting in seven pleats from the 
moire bel. in front, the pleats then enlarge- 
ing and forming pompadour paniers, the 
two ends caught together for the looped 
drapery behind mixed with rosettes of lace 
and ribbon. 


Fireside Chat. 


ONTINUBD FROM LAST WEEK 
fHVWE crank of the freezer being tur ia 
lew tines, caused the ice to settle some 


what, and more was added, 


‘or Miss Parloa said that if the packing 


be solid at first there need be nu repacking. 


Bhe laid expecial stress on the fact that the 


water inust not be drawn off. 


It fills all the crevices and gives the cana 


ful of butter, a small piece of mace, and 
sinall quantities of salt and ay 

The tapioca had been washed in advance 
and soaked over night. It was cooked very | 
:ently for an bour, together with the stock. 
The onion and celery were cat into sinall 
pieces aid put on to cook for twenty min- 
utes with the nace and milk, and then the 
contents of this second dish were atrained | 
upon the tapioca and stock, 

The butter, salt and pepper were added, | 
and the soup served at once. Soda biscuit | 
were inade of a quart of unsifted flour, a. 
tablespoontul of sugar, a tablespoontul of 
butter, three teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, one teaspoonful of salt, an milk 
enough (nearly a pint) to make a soft 
dough, 

Lard or drippings might have been used 
instead of butter, and water instead of milk. 
The dry ingredients were mixed together 
and rubbed througha sieve; then the milk 
was added, and the mixture stirred with a 
spoon until a smooth had been formed. 
The moulding-board having been sprinkled 
lightly with flour, the dough was rolled | 
down to the thickness of about half an inch. | 
It was cut into stinall cakes, and these were 
ba <ed fifteen minutes in a very hot oven. 

Fairy gingerl read was made of twu cup- 
fuls of sugar, four of flour, one of milk, one | 


three-fourths of a teaspoonful of a. 
When the butter had been beaten to a 
creaurthe sugar was gradually added, tol- 
lowed, when the mixture became light, by 
the ginger, the milk (in which the soda bad 
been allowed in the meantime to dissolve), 


Baking pans were turned upside down, 
the bottoms were wiped clean and then 
‘uttered, and the cake mixture was spread 
upon them very thin. 

The gingerbread was baked in a moderate | 
oven until brown, and, while still hot, it 
was cut into squares with a case-knife and 
slipped off of the pan. 

Miss Parloa said that the two important 
ints to be rernembered are, to spread the 
iixture thin a8 a wafer and cut it the in- 
stant it is taken froin the oven. 

The gingerbread should be kept in a tin 
A large dish can be made with the 





For Ames cake there were used three 
cuptuls of pastry flour, two of sugar, a gen- 
erous cupful of butter, a small cupful of 
inilk, the yolks of five eggs and the whites 
ot three, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
half «a teaspoontul of soda, one teaspoonful 
of lemon extract. 

Miss Parloa said that a spoontul and a 
half of baking powder might be subetituted 
for the creain of tartar and soda, and the 
juice of a fresh lemon for the teaspoonful of 
the extract. 

The butter having been beaten toacream, 
the sugar was added gradually, then the | 
Navor, the egus (well beaten), the milk, and 
finally the flour, with the soda and cream of 
tartar mixed with it. 

The whole mixture was stirred quickly 
and thoroughly, and baked in two sheets in 
a inoderate oven for 25 or 30 minutea. 

The loaves were covered with a frosting 
nade by-stirring two sinall cupfuls of pow- 
dered sugar Into the whites of two eggs, | 
seasoning with lemon. | 

Part of the Ames cake was cut into small 
squares, and after a small portion of the 
crust had been removed from each, the 
cavities were filled with preserved straw- 
berries, 

The pieces of crust were replaced, and the 
cakes, covered with icing made after a re- 








pe already published, became Viennois 
“KES 

Part of the Ames cake also was cut into 
Small ots g pieces, which were frosted on 
the top and sivies, j 

When the frosting had beeome hard Miss | 


Par oa drew dark lines and made dots with | 
a littie brash thet she dipped into melted 
ch «late, giving the cakes the semblance 
and the paine of duininoes, 


| Philippe in 1545. 





FANNIRB, (Weodvury, N.J.)—There is 
no such firm in this city. 


INQUIRER.—No reduction in rates on ao 
count of pottaking premium, Seepage - 


H. J., (Washington, D. C.)—You may 
venture to sprak iret yourself, and take the chance 
of her recognizing you. If this difieulty is made up, 
and you must qutwrrel again, quarrel with some 
enemy, and uot with your best friend, P 


WaoneRr, (Lee, lowa.)—You could learn 
to play the cornet without a teacher. As to whether 
or bot & cornet woald be a nice instrument fir you to 
have in your room, it would be sdvisable for you to 

-consult the landlady ang your fellow lodgers. Don't 
be too selfish. 


BasHrvi.— You would find histories, 
biographies, and travels both interesting and instrue- 
tive. Study anyelementary grammar, and practice 
writing daily. You will improve rapidiy, The em- 
barrassment you icel will wear offas you grow older 
and become more accustomed to society. 


JENNIE, (Morgan, Ind.)—He probably 
likes you, but has not the courage to come after you 
to go to church, although he finds easy enough te 
accompany you home. Treat him considerately, and 
his courage will doubtlese grow so rapidly that be 
will soon be able taask the privilege of walking to 
church with you. 


Lvcta, (Nevada, Cal.)—The word chal- 
lenge is used in many different ways, To challenge a 
statement Is to question or dispute Its correctness. 
To challenge a juror is to refuse to accept himasa 
member of the jury. To challenge a vote is to ques- 
tion the right ofa person to deposit his ballot, and 
puthim to the proof that he is a duly qualified 
voter, 

Max, (Mercer,O.)—It Is very commenda, 
ble in you under such adverse circumstances to have 


acquired as much education as you have. Persevere 
and obtain as much more as you ean. You are too 
young toallow yourself to fall in love. Itisonlya 


childish fancy, and ’ou wilt make )ourself urhappy 


by indulging In ft, Read and study, and keep your 
mind on your books for a few years to come. 


Lovis, (Lyeoming, Pa.)—Voltaire, was 
one of the originators of the Independence whieh 
marks modern thought, but he was by no means the 
only one. Nor was he the ablest or the best of them, 
although he was by far the wittlest, the most incisive, 
and the least scrupulous. Tlis work consisted mainly 
in helping to overthrow what was false and obstrue- 
tive. He did little to build up what was true and 
progressive, 


STAR, (Pike, Ala.)—The more marked 
twinkling of the fixed stars (allstars have some of the 
seinifilat on) arises from their sinaller discs than 
those of the planets. The cause of it in any star is to 
be found in the modifications of atmospheric refrac- 
tion which are rendered inevitable by the agitations 
in constant progress in the atmosphere, The most 
probable account of the difference you note is the 
greatest amount of ocean—with its very uniform 
temperature—in the Soutnern hemisphere than in the 
Northern. 


MABLE, (Phila., Pa.)—The life insurance 
companies, after long experience and close observa- 
tion, have made out a table of life averages that they 
call the actuaries’ table, and which has been found to 
be so correct that they base their business upon it. 
The table includes estimates of chances from the age 
of ten to that of ninety-nine. According to this ta- 
ble, a person ten years old has little less tian seven 
chances in a thousand of dying within a year; while 
a person ninety-nine years old hasa thousand chances 
inathousand., A person of your age—thirty-eight— 
has almost ten chances ina thousand of dying witb- 
in ayear. This should not make you melancholy, 
for, according to the same table, you have over 
nine hundred and ninety chances of living beyond 
the year, 

H. I’. D., (Hanover, Va.)—1. It would be 
quite proper tosenda wedding present under the 
circumstances, whether you are invited or not, Eva 
if vou are only the friend of the groom and do not 
know the bride personally, the present should be 
sent to her a few days before the wedding, and she 
should, of course, be addressed by her maiden name. 
2. The napkin should be opened aud laid across the 
lap. Do not tuck itunder your chin ar into your 
waistcoat. Although some, moving in what is called 
good society, dothis, italways has an unpleasant 
look, as if you meant to feed eagerly and dirtily. If 
you are dining quictly with a family, you should foid 
up your napkin: ata formal dinner party yeu simply 
lay it on the table, 


F. €.,(C .mden, N. J.)—Victor Hugo was 
born in 1802, His father wasa noted gener 1 under 
Napoleon, butafterthe fall of that great geniua, 
General Hu,o's fortune waned, Victor showed re- 
inarkable literary talents at an early age, and by the 
time he was thirty-iive ,ears old had won his way to 
the head of the romantic school of literature in France 
asa pvoct, a dramatist and a novelist. He then turned 
his attention to politics, in which he aisoran a bril 
liant career, and was made a peer of France by Lov'‘s 
Ile took an active part in the 
French Revolution of 15%, When Louis Napoleon 
overthrew the French republic In 1832, Victor Hugo 
assailed hin so vigorously that the Emperor banished 
him from Erauce. Since then he has lived abroad 
during most of his time. 


Virotintia, (Hartford, Conn.)—What can 
we say? Itisidletutry to define the boundary be- 
tween theactually real and the ‘‘imaginary,’* or 
ideal, in the world around us. When we look at any 
object, we see not the thing itself, but our idealized 
fio pression or perception of it. The sane brain re- 


| cognizes only impressions coming from the real and 


the actual, bat these are compounded of many cvn- 
ceptions mixed with or based upon perception, and 
no duubt there are some purely -or approximately 
pure—inceptions imported into the idea formed. Ex- 
ternal objects undoubtedly exist: bus we modify the 
formed in our minds by our notions about 


images 
Something also depenas on the power and 


them 

necurac, of the sensory function by which we are 
brought into relation with the exterual. For exam 
pie famanis col r-blind, red may be grees for 
him, although to the rest of the world it is red. Some- 
thing exists, but we donot know precisely wbat 


Why trouble about these speculations? They bave 
no bearing on the facts and realities of the working 
world in which we ail live; they are simply topics for 
the sehoolmen and psychologists. Berkeleyiam we 
simply the refuge of a highly imaginative set of phil- 
oeophers 














